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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ORD HALIFAX,who has accompanied theKing and Queen 
on their visit to Paris, has of course used this favourable 
opportunity for discussing the whole international situation 
with M. Daladier and M. Bonnet. The interview which 
Herr Wiedemann, Hitler’s trusted envoy, had with Lord 
Halifax just before his departure for Paris was encouraging 
both for its substance and for the moment chosen. The 
message from Herr Hitler was one of goodwill to the British 
Government ; he believed that a lasting improvement was 
not an impossible task, that there were no fundamental 
differences that need separate the British and German 
peoples, and that the German Government were anxious 
for a peaceful solution of the Sudeten German problem. 
(Lord Halifax on his side pointed out that the German will 
for co-operation might be shown in the matter of the 
refugees.) The moment chosen for the interview may be 
taken as an intimation that Herr Hitler does not misunder- 
stand the close association between Great Britain and France, 
and that he wishes Germany to be joined with Britain in the 
effort to improve the international situation. The words 
as reported are vague, but they undoubtedly express the 
real desire of the German Government to get down to 
negotiations with Britain; and it is all to the good that 
Germany should realise that there can be nothing in those 
negotiations, when they take place, prejudicial to our close 
relationship with France. 
* * = * 
Tension in Prague 
Rumours of mobilisation in Czechoslovakia caused some 
alarm at the week-end; but they were based on reports, 
issued by the official German news-agency, which received 
no confirmation whatever and proved to be entirely without 
foundation. The purpose of the reports appear to have 
been to emphasise the tension between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany’s dissatisfaction at the course of the 


negotiations in Prague, and to discredit the Czechoslovak 
Government, which is accused in Berlin of “ incitement to 
war.” The tension seems likely to increase in the next 
few weeks and hopes that the Nationality Statute will be 
accepted by the Sudeten Germans are on the decline. The 
publication in Prague of the “14 points” of the Sudeten 
Germans’ proposals show what a gulf is fixed between 
what the Sudeten Germans demand and what the Govern- 
ment can concede. The “14 points” include demands 
that national administrations be set up, with control of local 
security, that the heads of these administrations be members 
of the Government, with or without the support of Parlia- 
ment, and that the heads of local Cabinets be members of 
the Supreme Council of National Defence. Such demands 
make compromise or agreement difficult. It is urgently 
necessary that the French and British Governments should 
formulate a joint policy to prevent a recrudescence of the 
Czech-German conflict in its acutest form; and particularly 
to meet a situation in which the Sudeten Germans may, if 
the Statute is rejected, raise a demand for a plebiscite. 
* x *x x 


Trade with Danubian Countries 

Lord Stanhope thought it worth while to reply in the 
House of Lords last Monday to articles “in the foreign 
Press” which suggested that the British Government is 
pursuing a policy of economic encirclement in the Near 
East. The Government has made an agreement with Turkey 
which enables her, thanks to a loan and to export credits, 
to buy war material and other goods from this country. It 
has been suggested that similar use of Great Britain’s credit 
should be made to maintain or improve her trade with 
Danubian countries. The adoption of such measures would 
be legitimate and healthy. Germany has the great advantage 
of offering an indispensable market for the exports of such 
countries as Roumania, and she is in a position to impose 
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her own terms, which exclude currency payment. It is 
clearly a gain to such countries to be able to export to markets 
in Great Britain which can afford them free foreign exchange. 
The German method tends to stifle international trade, the 
British to expand it. There is no question of stopping 
German or Italian trade with the Balkans. But it is not 
illegitimate that this country should get some share. 
* * 7 x 


The Advance on Sagunto 


In a broadcast speech to the nation from Barcelona on 
Monday, the President of the Spanish Republic, Sefior 
Azaiia, gave a definition of the Spanish conflict admirable in 
its clarity and simplicity. It is, he said, “a problem of 
internal order distorted by foreign intervention,” and he went 
on to emphasise the dangers with which Europe was threatened 
by that distortion. At the same time the Nationalists at 
Burgos were celebrating the beginning of the third year of 
war, the “ liberation” of Santander, Asturias, Aragon, the 
invasion of Catalonia and the Levante coast, and the break- 
through last week on the Teruel-Castellon front at Sarrion. 
The Republicans retreated 10 miles on a 20-mile front ; 
nevertheless, their retreat has not turned into a rout and they 
continue to resist with unexampled tenacity and stubbornness. 
General Franco’s advance on Sagunto is slow, and achieved, 
it is reported, “ by sheer weight of men and metal” and 
with heavy loss of life. Indeed, the war has now reached 
a pitch of destructiveness which has led observers to compare 
it with the war on the Western Front. Success is achieved 
by amassing a superiority of men and material and slowly 
wearing down the enemy. It is what a Swiss writer has 
called “ the war of stupidity.” 

* * * * 
War and Trade in Japan 

Japan has made little progress this week in her advance 
on Hankow. The city itself, and the Canton-Hankow 
railway have been severely bombed, and the Yangtze forts 
below Kiukiang heavily bombarded; but the Chinese 
entertain some hope that the advance along the river may 
be held. In the North, the Yellow River floods have risen 
owing to heavy rainfall, and Chinese guerillas have now 
adopted the policy of breaching dykes in the rear of the 
Japanese lines. The war operates increasingly as a cause 
of economic change in Japan. Like Germany, she finds 
that increasing armaments lead to difficulties in maintaining 
her export trade, while increasing the demand for raw 
materials. A foreign exchange fund of 300,000,000 yen has 
now been established to subsidise exports and the purchase 
of raw materials, and domestic consumption of cotton 
goods is to be diverted to rayon, so that Japan’s cotton 
manufactures may be used entirely for export. The pressure 
of the war forces Japan increasingly to adopt the devices 
of a closed economy; but such devices must in the end 
react disastrously on her export trade, on which she is so 
dependent, and unless her export trade can be maintained 
and increased she will have difficulty in paying for the war 
and in providing the capital for developing and reorganising 
her conquests in China. 

* * * * 


Economic Future of the Empire 

In his speech to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald expressed a statesmanlike view 
of the future of the Dominions. We must not think of 
them, he suggested, as expanding simply through their 
pastoral and agricultural industries ; their industrial develop- 
ment, properly and wisely guided, will not be contrary to 
our interests. They are destined in the future to be great 
sovereign nations with populations more proportionate to 
their territory; and this presupposes great industrial as 
well as agricultural activity. Such enterprise would not 
deprive us of markets for our exports, though it would 
undoubtedly impose upon our industrialists the duty of 





——= 


getting together with industrialists in the Dominions ty 
work out schemes of complementary production. My 
MacDonald’s view is the long one. His conception is tha 
of a British Empire consisting of six first-class Powers, 
Economic planning should go on side by side with the 
growth of the vast commonwealth of nations which he 
foresees. 
* x * * 


Movement at the Air Ministry 


To many persons it must have been rather disturbing to 
learn that so great a manufacturing country as Britain should 
have to place large orders abroad for aeroplanes and aeroplane 
engines. But this is part of the price we have to pay for 
hurried rearmament. It is essential now that we should 
catch up with arrears, and that was the justification for 
placing an order some time ago for 400 machines in the 
United States, and seeking permission, now granted, by 
the United States Government for the supply of engines of the 
same type as that fitted to Mr. Howard Hughes’ machine, 
The evidence is now coming in that the Air Ministry under 
Sir Kingsley Wood is actively stirring itself in expediting 
production at home and promoting it in Canada. Heavy 
bombers are to be made in Canada, and a beginning is to be 
made with mass production of fighters on the largest scale 
at New Bromwich, where Sir Kingsley Wood last week cut 
the first sod on the site of Lord Nuffield’s new factory. 
The first order—the first only, be it noted—is for no fewer 
than 1,000 Spitfire fighters. Lord Nuffield is the com- 
manding figure in this vast enterprise, with the Air Ministry 
and the Treasury, we must suppose, in the not distant back- 
ground. But the time had come for drastic measures. It 
was right to make use of Lord Nuffield’s great experience. 

* * * * 


Houses for Rural Workers 


The third stage in the Government’s long housing programme 
will soon, it is hoped, get under way. The first was that 
associated with slum clearance ; the second, overcrowding; 
and there now remains the urgent task of tackling rural housing. 
The necessary legislation has been passed. The Exchequer 
subsidy provides most of the necessary money, the normal 
contributions from the County Council and the District 
Council being only £1 a year each for forty years. But 
just as it was necessary to stir up enthusiasm among the 
local authorities before slum clearance could be seriously 
undertaken, so now with the rural authorities. Last Tuesday 
Mr. Walter-Elliot addressed the fourth of a series of confer- 
ences he has been holding with rural district councils. It is 
for them to take the initiative both in regard to new building 
and in the encouragement of re-conditioning. It should 
now be possible to provide cottages to let at 3s. to 4s. a 
week exclusive of rates in rural districts. Such dwellings are 
urgently needed. It is no use embarking on schemes for the 
revival of agriculture unless there are homes fit for the agri- 
cultural workers to live in. 

* * * * 


Strikes ‘‘ Out of Date ”’ 


“Today the strike weapon is out of date,” said Mr. 
Joseph Jones in his Presidential address to the Mineworkers’ 
Federation, only qualifying his statement with the words 
“unless faced with intractable opposition.” There was 
no uproar; no more than a mild expression of dissent from 
another member in a later speech—and this at a repre- 
sentative meeting of the great trade union which has been 
regarded as the most bellicose in the country and has 
been involved in the most prolonged and disastrous s‘rikes 
of this century. Mr. Jones is justified by the history of 
the trade union movement since the collapse of the coal 
strike in 1926. Both trade-union leaders and representative 
employers have learnt that there is nothing to be gained 
by carrying a dispute to the point at which a strike cam 
no longer be avoided. True, there is always the right 
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to strike in reserve. It cannot be ignored. But it is a 
weapon which need never be used unless one side or the 
other has gone out of its senses. It is a weapon as out 
of date in civilised industry as war would be in a civilised 
Europe. British industry seems to be reaching that point 
of civilisation when authorised strikes in big trades are at 
Jeast rare. 
x * * * 

Examination Reform 

Far-reaching changes in the School Certificate examination 
are foreshadowed in a circular which was issued on Monday 
bv the Board of Education. At present the syllabus for 
the examination is divided into four groups which include, 
respectively, English subjects, foreign languages, mathematics 
and science, and, lastly, practical and commercial subjects ; 
and to obtain a certificate a pupil must pass in each of the 
first three groups and in five subjects in all. The new 
recommendations would require a pupil to pass only in 
English language and in five subjects from at least two groups, 
of which group two or group three must be one. It would 
no longer be necessary, as at present, to obtain a credit in 
one subject. Two desirable results which would ensue 
from these changes would be the giving of greater importance 
to subjects of practical value and the reduction of the com- 
petitive aspect of the examination. Some 60,000 or 70,000 
boys and girls sit for the examination each year, and it is 
desirable that rather than being regarded as a means of 
selecting the most able children the granting of the certificate 
should indicate the attainment of a certain standard of 
education. 

* * *x x 

The New Director-General 


This week the British public learned with some relief 
that the Governors of the B.B.C. had brought their deliber- 
ations to an end and chosen a successor as Director-General 
to Sir John Reith ; and it is gratifying that they were able 
to come to a decision without calling on outside advice. 
Professor Ogilvie is new to the world of broadcasting 
but the more his qualifications are studied, the more 
adequate they seer to his new position. He has the varied 
experience, multiplicity of interests, and administrative 
knowledge which are called for, and combines an interest in 
the arts with a practical acquamtance with social problems ; 
and one who has had so direct a contact with students will 
know the importance of the lighter side of the B.B.C.’s func- 
tions. Eut in the end Professor Ogilvie will be judged by his 
work in his new post. There are difficult problems ahead, 
particularly in the field of television, which call for great 
independence of judgement and determination. It is here, 
perhaps, that the new Director-General can continue the 
creative work of his predecessor. The public will wish him 
every success in his task. 

* x *« * 


The Doctor and the Law 


Some of the legal and medical aspects of the trial and 
acquittal of Dr. Bourne this week are examined by Lord 
Horder in an article in this issue ; it is fair to say that the case 
aroused public mterest in a degree which was no more than 
itmerited. There is little doubt that the verdict corresponded 
with prevailing public opinion today; if this is true, then 
the trial of Dr. Bourne, and the verdict given, have performed 
a public service by laying down an interpretation of the law 
which increases what may be called its moral sanction. It 
became clear from the evidence offered in the case that many 
doctors of the highest professional skill and integrity were 
finding it difficult to reconcile their duty to their patients with 
observing the law in its strictest interpretation. ‘The admir- 


able summing up in the case gave an excellent summary of 


the law as it must be held to stand now; and it is to the 
Public advantage that a difficult conflict of duties has been 
removed, and that doctors need not be hindered by fear from 
taking a course which their science advises. 


the Board’s standard of subsistence. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The renewed 
debate on privilege was an unprecedented occasion. Never 
before has the House of Commons been compelled to admit 
that it may have censured the wrong people. The Liberal 
amendment to Mr. Attlee’s motion, which was eventually 
accepted without a division, accomplished two things. Firstly, 
it reiterated that the summons sent to Mr. Sandys was in the 
circumstances a breach of privilege, irrespective of the source 
from which it came. Secondly, the task of determining who 
was actually responsible for its issue was remitted to the Select 
Committee. However, the complications do not end there. 
The Committee on Privileges may, indeed, have proceeded too 
hastily and taken too much for granted. But there was a wide- 
spread feeling, which found expression in the speeches of Mr. 
Attlee, Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Churchill, that the 
Committee should not have been allowed to deliberate or the 
House to consider its report under a misapprehension of 
the actual facts. Those facts must have been known to some- 
body and should have been brought to the attention of 
the responsible Minister. If they were so brought, it is 
remarkable that such vital information should have been 
withheld from the Commons. A complete explanation may, 
no doubt, be forthcoming, but there is certainly matter here 
for further inquiry. 

a x _* *x 

On the Government Benches Mr. Churchill was listened 
to with manifest impatience. Not unnaturally he is regarded 
as a partisan in the dispute upon which the Select Committee 
is now adjudicating. Moreover, the subject is one upon 
which a number of M.P.s already seemed to have formed a 
definite opinion without waiting for the Committee’s findings. 
However, Mr. Churchill scored heavily over those of his 
critics who were inclined to be vocal. ‘“‘ We are told,” he 
declared, “‘ that the House and still more the country are sick 
and tired of this matter.” This was greeted with loud cheers. 
Quite unperturbed, the speaker glanced at the packed benches 
and proceeded: “ Anyone looking around the House can 
see how utterly bored and sick and deficient in interest the 
Members are in the whole of this matter ; how they are all 
longing to get away from it to more important topics (more 
cheering)—great issues of agriculture or of unemployment 
(prolonged cheers}—on which during long hours this Chamber 
will be lamentably empty.” 

x * * * 

In debating the report of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board members had remarkably little to say about the actual 
administration of the Means Test. In view of the frequent 
and furious altercations that used to take place on this topic, 
there seems to be some justification for the suggestion, now 
often heard, that the revised regulations have obviated the 
major grievances. The Beard is now able to give fuller 
consideration to the condition of the unemployed, and the 
problems arising from unemployment, as distinct from mere 
computation of relief. On Monday interest was chiefly 
concentrated on that section of the report which dealt with 
cases where the scales of assistance came to more than the 
applicants would normally earn wher in full employment. 
The number was put at about 6,500. That figure, however, 
as Mr. Acland pointed out, by no means represents the 
whole extent of the problem, for it follows that there must be 
many people who are actually working for wages lower than 
An interesting con- 
tribution came from Mr. Cartland, who is unusually well-in- 
formed on the condition of the people and who does not 
shrink from highly unorthodox conclusions. “ Economic 
insecurity ” in his view was merely a synonym for “ industrial 
slavery.” He believed that the country needed a great 
extension of the social services, and if objection was to be 
taken on grounds of expense he invited attention to two sets 
of figures, the rise in wage rates compared with the rise in 
profits and the rise in dividends. Coming from the Con- 
servative Benches, these sentiments are certainly remar'able. 
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E can have no doubt that the welcome which the 
Government and people of France have given to 
the King and Queen on their state visit to Paris was as 
sincere and heart-felt as it was outwardly magnificent. 
The postponement of the event due to the Queen’s 
personal bereavement, disappointing as it was, was un- 
derstood by the French people, and has not prevented 
them from doing full justice to an occasion which is 
recognised by both nations as historic. Once only in 
her long reign did Queen Victoria (in 1855) pay a cere- 
monial visit to the French capital. Edward VII, well 
known in Paris as Prince of Wales, once only went as 
King, at the critical moment when the statesmen of both 
countries were turning their minds to ‘that general settle- 
ment which led to the Entente Cordiale. The next royal 
visit, that of King George and Queen Mary, in 1914, 
assumes for the reader of history a special significance, 
since it was so soon to be followed by alliance in war. 


None of those earlier ceremonial visits, significant as 
they were, had the symbolic importance which attaches 
to the events of this week. It has only been in the last 
few years that it has been realised that France and Britain 
are bound together by ties quite unlike those which unite 
any two other countries in Europe. Throughout English 
history Englishmen have been better acquainted with 
France than with any other foreign country, but have 
been move often at war with her. Most of our wars 
during the Middle Ages were fought on French soil. 
The jealousy between the Kings of England and the 
Kings of France was traditional. Later, and especially 
in the eighteenth century, the antagonism was not be- 
tween kings, but between Goveraments and trading 
interests, and in the Napoleonic wars the hostile feeling 
became national. After 1815 there were no move wars 
between the two countries, but throughout the inter- 
national ups and downs of the nineteenth century there 
was nothing to indicate a unique relationship which would 
bring the two countries together. Though English 
culture—literary, artistic, social—owes more to the culture 
of France than to that of any other modern nation, this 
has been offset by differences of temperament which are 
not altogether superficial, and will always have to be 
reckoned with. 


The Entente Cordiale and the Great War went far 
to establish the feeling of common interest. But that 
was all. Strategically the two countries had become 
necessary to each other, but for many years after the 
War they failed to see eye to eye in the interpretation 
of the Peace Treaties. The French people could never 
forget their devastated areas, and popular opinion 
demanded from successive French Governments that 
the utmost should be exacted from Germany both 
in respect of war indemnities and continued disarmament. 
This country, anxious for the recovery of Germany 
as a necessary element in the recovery of Europe, viewed 
with misgiving the French policy of keeping Germany 
down with the support of powerfully armed allies. It 
would be idle to overlook these past differences of 
opinion, and errors, so understandable, which have 
proved disastrous. With time a broader outlook was 
to come—the outlook of Locarno—but too late. New 
symptoms of umrest were already apparent. The 
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war spirit, checked in its outward form by the Armistice 
and the Peace Treaties, had been driven underground; 
fermenting, spreading, feeding upon itself, it was to take 
new forms all the more dangerous because associated 
with ideas and fundamental conceptions of humap 
society. Nationalism was still a predominant element 
in these ideas, but it was identified with a conception 
of the unified, overriding power of the State which 
challenged the rights of the individual and crushed 
freedom of speech and thought. 


This new undeclared war of ideas which is now 
rending Europe has shown Britain and France unmis- 
takably how they stand to eacu other. The old 
necessities of expediency still stand, as before. Locarno, 
denounced by Germany, still exists for the security of 
France and Britain against unprovoked aggression. With 
Germany growing in strength and now the dominant 
military Power in central Europe, with Italy possessed 
by Imperialistic ambitions under a forceful dictator, with 
Spain threatening to offer another frontier to be defended, 
France for self-defensive reasons alone would be bound 
to seek the goodwill of Great Britain. 


But it is not this consideration alone, or mainly, 
which now draws Britain and France together. For 
all their temperamental differences they have in common 
a fundamental individualism which has led them to 
base their political systems upon the freedom of the 
individual—or what is called democracy. The demo- 
cracy may be very imperfect in both cases, but it is 
deep-rooted. In spite of conditions which make for 
instability in French Governments, and in spite of deep 
cleavages of opinion between Right and Leff, there is 
little doubt that the essential France is liberal in spirit 
in the fullest possible sense of the term—in the sense 
that in cherishing the freedom of the individual she 
is on the side of those things that make freedom worth 
while, and would keep what civilisation has bequeathed 
to us and guard it against the inroads of barbarism. 
There were certain things which civilisation has been 
taking for granted. It has presupposed the right of 
free thought and free worship and free speech within 
certain limits, and the right of citizens to a fair and 
open trial ; it has assumed that war is among the greatest 
of evils, and should be prevented by mutual under- 
takings. In this broad view of civilisation France 
remains wholeheartedly on the same side as Great 
Britain and the United States. We know where she 
stands, and she knows where we stand. If there were 
the same understanding between all the countries of 
Europe the race for armaments would cease forthwith, 
and the fear of war would no longer be a nightmare in 
the world. 


The closeness of the understanding between Great 
Britain and France is a formidable and a reassuring 
factor in the European situation. But it is not, of course, 
enough. Pressed beyond a certain point and too exclu- 
sively it might even become a danger as tending to 
draw other States together in counter-alliances. It is 
rightly a matter of policy in this country not to allow 
questions of internal government to affect our efforts 
to be on the best possible terms with Germany, Italy, 
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or, for that matter, Russia. Peace and improved trading 
relations are and should be prime objectives in our 

licy so far as they are compatible with justice and 
the defence of our own vital interests. Subject to these 
conditions—but only subject to them—it is of supreme 
importance that this country and France together should 
come to terms with the divtator countries so that the 


BOOKS AND 


HE holidays have arrived, or nearly arrived; and 
for some of the thousands now preparing to go 
to the country or seaside one of the questions to be 
answered, after questions of board and lodging, is, 
“what shall we read when we’re away?” There are 
many who think that the question does not arise at all, 
or only in the form of, “‘ what shall we fall back on if 
it rains ?” or that holidaymakers at most only want to 
read detective stories or the lightest kind of fiction. 
The publication of books comes to a halt and news- 
papers publish lists of “holiday reading” calculated 
to place little strain, if any, on the mind. Yet for 
many people the annual holiday is the only time of the 
year when they have a chance to read books requiring 
more attention and concentration than they are usually 
able to give. This is indeed only surmise, based on 
individual examples, which may be exceptional; it 
would be exceedingly interesting if ‘“‘ Mass Observation,” 
or some similar organisation, were to make a survey 
of how large a part reading plays in people’s holiday 
activities, and of what kind of books, if any, people 
read. For it must be confessed that in this, as in so 
many things, the habits of the undefined entity known 
as “the general public”? remains a profound mystery, 
even to those whose business depends on catering for 
them. 

Indeed so little is known that it is almost impossible 
to speak of tastes or habits. And even if, as many 
say, the great mass of the British public is content to 
read only the daily paper, or such magazines as Peg’s 
Paper, it may be because of the scarcity of literature 
specially designed for their pockets and their outlook. 
Lately, however, there are signs that this scarcity may be 
overcome. Certainly the most remarkable developments 
in publishing in recent years have been the appearance 
of books evidently intended for a much less prosperous 
class than what is called by reviewers the “ reading 
public” ; Mr. Gollancz’s Left Book Club publications 
and Mr. Allen Lane’s Penguin and Pelican books are 
perhaps the best known. It might almost seem as if 
between them they had either created or discovered 
a new class of reader. Yet it is difficult to define what 
the class is, or to know how far it overlaps with the 
readers of a different kind of book. Mr. Gollancz’s 
organisation is definitely propagandist, devoted to giving 
50,000 readers every month, at a cost of 2s. 6d., a book 
of fact or theory on the most serious and fundamental 
problems of the day; and, whatever else may be said, 
the success of his enterprise has revealed a hunger 
for knowledge and information which until now has 
remained unsatisfied. It would be extremely useful 
to know how many of these readers belong to the wage- 
earning class. 

Mr. Lane’s Penguin and Pelican books belong to a 
somewhat different category. That there should be a 
large public for good novels at the price of 6d. is not 


present strain may be relieved and the war talk brought 
to.an end. ‘To this end we must keep step with France 
and France with us, strong where essentials have to be 
defended, but anxious to open up avenues of appease- 
ment, and pave the way, either through the League 
of Nations or in some other way, for a stable system 
of European security. 


THE PUBLIC 


surprising, especially when they have already achieved 
success when published at a higher price. The reissue 
of books like Tvpee or Pride and Prejudice at 6d. continues 
the policy of republishing the classics cheaply followed 
by a host of successors to Newnes’ famous 3d. and 6d. 
classics. The publication of new books like Mme. 
Tabouis’ Blackmail or War or Mr. Garratt’s Mussolimt’s 
Roman Empire, may in some respects be considered 
as an extension of the daily newspaper and a result of the 
present overwhelming interest in foreign affairs. But 
none of these explanations account for the production, 
at the same price of 6d., of new editions, in the Pelican 
series, of such books as Tawney’s Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, of Halévy’s great History of the English 
People, of Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
These are all books which, each in its own way, have 
helped to make the intellectual history of this century ; 
until now mere considerations of cost have placed them 
out of the reach of most people. That now they can 
be bought for 6d., that is, for the price of a cheap cinema 
seat or a packet of cigarettes, is a fact of enormous 
importance in the struggle to overcome economic 
restrictions to knowledge ; and it is one more indication 
of the hunger for information, for fact, for explanation, 
which exists unsatisfied at the present time. If there 
is any sense in saying that the culture of the world should 
be accessible to all without distinction of wealth, such 
publications are helping to make it true. And they 
have the peculiar and additional value of overcoming 
the time-lag which has hitherto existed between the 
discovery of new knowledge and its absorption by the 
great mass of the people. In this way they should 
have a decisive influence on the growth of popular 
understanding of the world. 

Yet such changes not only help to solve old problems 
but create new ones. The publication of works of the 
highest standard at the lowest price will not only affect 
the public; it must have serious reactions on the pub- 
lishing trade itself and on the whole technique of book 
production. The cheap books which are now on the 
market are, for the most part, old books, and they 
directly compete with the publication of new ones which 
have to bear the cost not only of printing, binding, and 
distribution, but of giving a living wage to the author. 
The cheap 6d. book takes advantage of technical ad- 
vances in book production, making reduction in costs 
possible, but it makes no direct provision for the writing 
of new books of lasting value ; and by competing with 
books of the 7s. 6d. class it even makes it more difficult 
for that provision to be made. There seems to be no 
doubt that the result of such competition must in the 
end be to force a reduction in the price of all books, 
new and old, and such a change is overdue and will 
certainly be for the good. But it will be attended by 
considerable dislocation, and may have unfortunate 
results, especially for the publisher and the writer, 
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unless it can be carried out by agreement and by some 
carefully planned policy for the book trade as a whole. 
If such a policy can be evolved, a revolution may be 
worked in the reading, writing, and distributing of 
books which will have the most far-reaching and beneficial 
effects. The ultimate interest of publisher, writer and 
reader alike is that there should be the greatest possible 
extension of the market for books, and it seems certain 
that a great extension is now possible. The greatest 
obstacle, and the greatest limitation on an increase of 











the market, is the factor of cost; and it seems clea 
that a reduction of cost is possible. Those who have 
found it possible to make that reduction have been 
amply rewarded by the popular demand that has been 
created, but so far reduced costs appear to have operated 
only in a limited sphere. When they have been applied 
to the whole range of book production, it may be hoped 
that the influence of books on the public will be 
enormously increased; and the cultural benefit to the 
life of the nation will be immense. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Conference of the British Medical Association at 
Plymouth opened with the announcement that a 
Committee of members had been chosen to advise the 
Home Secretary concerning the admission of refugee doctors 
to practise in this country; 264 foreigners, mostly non- 
Aryan, have been admitted to the medical register since 
1934; and owing to the drive against Jews in Austria more 
applications are to be expected. Evidently the profession 
throughout the Empire cannot without some sacrifice take 
‘up the slack as fast as Central Europe pays it out. Evidently, 
too, the refugees are not all men of the highest qualifications. 
But when it is remembered that before starting in practice 
here or in the Dominions they must re-qualify, in a language 
and according to standards not their own, there seems a 
way ready-made of determining their eligibility. By an 
extension of the time of clinical study at present necessary 
before. the final examinations may be taken it should be 
possible, as the Treasurer of the B.M.A. suggested, to instil 
into aspirants some consciousness of the traditions of the 
profession in this country before allowing them to co-operate 
or compete with it. 
* * * x 


The Ministry of Transport’s most recent casualty list 
shows no sign of any truce in our road war ; 106,569 persons 
were killed and injured between the first day of January 
and the end of June this year. The experts are ready with 
their explanations. Sir Malcolm Campbell lays his blame 
on the roads, narrow, twisting, with surfaces that vary to 
the confusion even of the skilled driver. Mr. Claude Mullins, 
the Metropolitan Magistrate, giving evidence before the 
Lords’ Select Committee, finds that recklessness is encouraged 
because, in the present state of the law, there is a good chance 
of escaping the consequences of rash, idiotic or criminal 
conduct. He suggests that the proportion of acquittals 
by juries in motoring cases is far too high, a fellow feeling 
making’ the ‘average juryman wondrous kind. Another 
witness deplores the Post Office’s bad habit of planting 
telegraph poles close to the carriage-way, an apparently 
innocent fact which has already been responsible for 1,290 


‘accidents. 
x x x x 


Meanwhile a nation of realists, which has dispensed 
already with the use of the horn in towns, approaches the 
problem from another angle. Stockholm’s chief of police 
invites school-teachers to consider how road-sense may 
best be imparted to the young. He recommends that 
just as children have to be taught to walk they should be 
taught how to protect themselves in traffic. Classes must 
be held in school playgrounds and corridors; the rule of 
the road must be learned at the same time as the rule of 
three. A generation which has accepted the internal com- 
bustion engine much as an infant accepts a box of matches, 
may at least be trained, thinks Herr Gunnar Biorklund, 
to recognise the formula that implies safety. 


* x x * 


The Parisian. correspondent of The Spectator denied last 
week that what England accepts as typical French cookery 





could ever have been invented by ua chef génial. The policy 
of a slow expression of savours is more likely, he thinks, to 
derive from lack of fuel or poverty of material than from any 
considered plan. I should like to offer in rebuttal a quotation 
from the great master Caréme, whose name, as opposed to his 
fame, makes up one of life’s pleasanter little ironies. 

x * * * 


“I recollect one day hearing two master cooks discussing 
how to render down and season the juices of meat. One of 
them declared that by his method (which was to use little 
seasoning and hardly any spice) he kept the very quintessence 
of these nourishing juices and so maintained the purity of the 
blood, which is the true elixir of life. He went on to say that 
if it were possible to discover two gourmands of similar 
temperament, age, fortune and style of living, and if he were 
chef to one of them, his gourmand would live at least ten 
years longer than the other. Which,” says Caréme, “ is an 
observation of some importance, and makes a good com- 
mentary ”—upon the dogma which ruled in his day: “ Sans 
boeuf point de cuisine ; sans épices, point de cuisine; sans 
beurre, point de cuisine.” That, surely, is geniality run mad, 

x * * * 


In the foundations of a house at Colchester two coins of 
the time of Nero have been found. Behind some panelling 
in a house at Windsor a picture of Nell Gwyn, painted on 
glass, is discovered. Britannia, like a forgetful elderly lady, 
is forever losing and re-discovering her treasures. Coins 
may be lost easily enough, but how came a portrait on glass 
to be thus concealed? The panelling dates from the time 
of Queen Anne, and it is not impossible to deduce the state 
of mind of the householder at whose orders Nell Gwyn was 
walled up in the manner of the traditional erring nun. To 
destroy her picture would appear to him anti-social, the lady 
having her place in this island story as the foundress of a 
ducal house ;_ by exhibiting it other susceptibilities mighit be 
offended. The householder therefore chose a middle way in 
the best British tradition of compromise, a tradition which 
has given to so many English houses their distinction as 
palimpsests of history. 

*« x x * 


Signor Mussolini in his Preface to the Acts of the Fascist 
Grand Council observes that the new order in Italy must now 
and then run counter to custom, and he instances the use of 
the third person form of address. The “‘/ez,” foreign, servile, 
detested by such great Italians as Leopardi and Cavour, must 
go from general usage. It is part of the older Italy, easy- 
going, disorderly, amusing, “‘ mandolinista,” which foreigners 
still sigh for, and which has ceased to exist. He is correct, 
no doubt. But a Spaniard using this same locution does so 
on the assumption that every individual, no matter how abject, 
has the right to be addressed as though he were a lord. 

The Duce refers to the goose-step as a novelty singularly 
important, symptomatic of the revolution in manners. He 
misses a chance, however, of accounting satisfactorily for its 
origin, still obstinately linked in many minds with Germany, 
when he omits all reference to the patriotic manoeuvres of 
the Capitoline geese. HELEN SIMPSON. 
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ABORTION: A QUESTION OF DIAGNOSIS 


By LORD HORDER 


HERE will be very few people who are surprised at the 
result of the Bourne case and fewer still, it may be 
hoped, who think that the present safeguards against the 
unjustifiable or incompetent performance of abortion will 
be slackened because of it. 


It is unlikely that the law will be altered as the result 
of this action, even though the action has made it quite 
clear that the law has lagged considerably behind current 
and recognised medical practice. This lag is not always 
a thing to be regretted. A law which aims at being 
in advance of opinion and of practice is rarely a good 
law. 

There are those who would welcome a catalogue of 
cases and circumstances in which abortion is legal. This 
rigidity has recently been introduced into the abortion law 
of certain countries. But the Bourne case, far from tending 
to confirm the desirability of such a change, demonstrates 
the advantages of elasticity in the law and the importance 
attaching to consideration of the individual case on its 
merits. 


This elasticity has always been a characteristic feature 
of our judicial system, and is probably one of its greatest 
assets. Exact definition, whether in a country’s constitution 
or in its laws, is no certain measure of their success in 
practice. 

But though the action may not lead to any alteration in 
the written law, certain important judicial pronouncements 
during the course of the action will inevitably be quoted as 
determining precedent for future guidance, both in medical 
and in legal practice. 


(1) It was the judge’s opinion that the word “ unlawful ” 
is not a meaningless word in Section 58 of the Offences 
Against the Person Act, “and it necessarily follows that 
there may be the procurement of abortion which is 
lawful.” 


(2) To prevent the probable loss of life as the immediate effect 
of allowing a pregnancy to continue is not to be regarded 
as the only lawful reason for performing an abortion. In 
his charge to the jury Mr. Justice Macnaghten said: “ If 
pregnancy was likely to make a woman a physical or 
mental wreck you are quite entitled to take the view that a 
doctor.. . .. was operating for the purpose of preserving the 
life: of the woman.” 


(3) Good faith and the sharing of the decision to perform 
abortion with responsible colleagues were clearly stressed, 
and. they remain the criteria, the observation of which 
alone gives adequate protection to the public and to the 
doctor. 


Without subscribing to the ‘view expressed by counsel 
during the course of the case, that there is a strict analogy 
between. the operation for abortion and the operation for 
amputation of a limb, it remains extremely probable that 
what the law demands of doctors is the same in both cases— 
the exercise of ‘‘ reasonable care and skill.” And “ care” 
is clearly intended to include full consideration and competent 
judgement in every individual case. 


In all this we are really back where we were so far as basic 
matteis are concerned. On the day that a doctor becomes a 
register2d practitioner two things happen to him : he receives 
certain privileges and he is expected to discharge certain obli- 
gations. Some of the privileges that he formerly enjoyed he 
now enjoys no longer ; for example, his horses were exempted 
from use by the fire brigade. (They are still exempt, but he 
drives a car.) But-a privilege which he still enjoys is the 
protection of the law in any action brought against him, in 


both civil and criminal courts, so long as he can prove good 
faith and reasonable care and competence. 

Only in the sense that the case has probed this fundamenta! 
relation between the public, the law and the medical man can 
it be said to have been, what it was at first described as being, 
a “test” case. 


Dr. Bourne has been moved by the best possible motives 
to demonstrate to his fellow practitioners that they need not 
fear that they are necessarily committing an illegal act if 
they perform abortion under what seems te them to be 
justifiable conditions. It is quite certain that in his own 
particular case, carrying the status and prestige which he 
does, he ran but little risk of conviction at the hands of the 
judge who bore the heavy responsibility of the case and of a 
typical British jury. 

It is not so certain that Dr. Smith, Dr. Jones or Dr. Robin- 
son would have run so slight a risk unless they had been able 
to adduce evidence that they had sought help and judgement 
from available colleagues. 


The law will probably still prefer to decide between the 
criminal abortionist and the doctor who is serving his patient’s 
best interest by a consideration of the degree of care and com- 
petence exercised in respect of any individual case which may 
be brought before it. 


This is undoubtedly what the position was before the case 
was tried ; it is still the position; it is clearly the position 
which best fulfils the public interest. 

It is pertinent to enquire how the Bourne action will 
affect, in actual life, that mass of material which I might 
characterise as constituting the sub rosa class of abortion 
cases. For it is these which cause the gravest concern to the 
doctor, the sociologist and the thinking public. 


Is it too much to hope that quite an appreciable number 
of this class will be increasingly brought into the 
open? For many women may now avail themselves of 
advice, for seeking which they need feel no qualm nor 
any hesitation as to getting a “fair deal ”—honest, 
decent women, each with her own individual problem, 
involving the possibility of damage to health of mind or 
body, or both. 

Such a woman will now incline more naturally to consult 
her doctor, whereas formerly the tendency was to gravitate 
into the net of the professional abortionist. It may well be 
that in some cases the result of seeking such advice from a 
wise practitioner, and of getting efficient treatment of body 
and mind, may cause a new orientation towards the expected 
child. And should the diagnosis point to the need for abortion, 
the patient is rescued from the double dangers of sepsis and 
the more insidious mental poison of having been a party to a 
‘rather shabby transaction. 

Doubtless there will still be an irreducible minimum of 
cases best described as a-social and doubtless these will, 
for some time to come, keep the professional abortionist in 
business. The law of supply and demand will unfortunately 
ensure this. 

In conclusion, let it not be thought that Medicine and Law 
alone can—any more now than formerly—shoulder the whole 
onus of the urgent problem of abortion. It is, in many of its 
aspects, a matter for the statesman and economist quite as 
much as for the doctor and the lawyer. 

The problem facing the economist is as urgent and vital 
as any of those involved in the recent case. Would that 
the economist’s share of the problem might be advertised 
as widely and disinterestedly as Dr. Bourne has succeeded 
in doing for the share falling to Medicine and Law ! 
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WHAT WAR IS TEACHING CHINA—IV 


——= 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


[This is the fourth of a series of five articles on China today by the wife of the Chinese Commander-in-Chief. 


Mme. Chiang 


HE one thing that China should insist on in the new 
and difficult time ahead is the establishment of an 
efficient civil service, properly paid and pensioned. We 
will have some tradition to live up to now, as a result of 
the fighting, so we might just as well create traditions in 
civil life that will, in time, make for our national solidarity 
and security. Cleansing Augean stables is neither a pleasant 
nor an elegant pastime. But we have to clean them. A 
lot has been accomplished already, and the New Life 
Movement is turning out to be quite a powerful instrument 
in this regard. 

I see in the New Life Movement much wider scope for 
national and public good than was anticipated when it was 
conceived. Not everyone knows what the scope of that 
Movement is. There is, or used to be, an idea abroad in 
foreign lands that it is something for the officious policeman 
or boy scout to amuse himself with to the aggravation of the 
harmless pedestrian who does not have his coat buttoned 
up, or has the corner of his mouth festooned with a cigarette. 
It can, however, stand the comedy, or the satire, or the ridi- 
cule, so effective and substantial is its worth ; so far-reaching 
its influence. That is why general reforms are possible 
through its agency; why it will be able to penetrate the 
sanctum sanctorum ot officialdom, and cut into the cankers 
that hitherto have been unreachable by the people. We 
believe, as Mencius believed, that “‘ the people are the most 
important element in the nation.” He ranked the sovereign 
third, after the spirits of the land and grain. This Move- 
ment springs from the compulsion imposed on us by 
the necessity to choose a means, or medium, to effect 
national regeneration. We are convinced that it is essential 
that the people should understand what is being aimed at 
when reforms are introduced. I am not one of those who 
believe that the mere promulgation of laws can make people 
cling to the straight and narrow pathway of national or 
personal rectitude, or apply elbow-grease to the besoming 
of their back-yards. The reconstruction of a nation as 
vast—and as old in customs and concepts—as China requires 
some sane sumptuary laws, but also it needs the application, 
to the everyday life of the people, of well-defined theory 
expressed in terms that the masses can understand and 
appreciate. 

The New Life Movement begins at the beginning, with 
things connected with the life of the people. It is con- 
cerned with the houses in which they dwell, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, their comings and goings in 
society. You may call that materialism; I call it common 
sense. Our people are great home-lovers, fastidious about 
their food and what they drink, careful in the preparation of 
clothing appropriate for the seasons. They are, in fact, 
the most socially conscious race in the world. 

Lest all the benefits of life be enjoyed by a small minority, 
and the great multitudes of toilers remain unsatisfied, the 
New Life Movement has appeared as a great Chinese 
champion of the people’s right to the best that their country 
can provide. Hammered out on the anvil of experience are 
four cardinal principles of life, as we Chinese understand 
life : 

1. The way in which human beings behave one toward 

another. 

. Justice for all classes within our social framework. 
. Honesty in public administration and in business. 

4. Self-respect, and a profound sense of the value of 

personality. 

Four ancient characters, Li, I, Lien, Ch’th, cover thcse 
accumulated values, 
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<ai-shek is a graduate of Wellesley College} 


To all our people they are pillars upon which our civilisg. 
tion rests. By following these fundamental principles we 
find that we can remould the life of our people. With the 
addition of the scientific attitude and discoveries of the 
Western nations we can modernise life rapidly, with order, and 
thoroughly. The New Life Movement has appealed to the 
modern trained men and women of the nation, and has 
mobilised them for this campaign of ours against the evils 
and injustices of society. They now have a support which 
has heretofore been lacking. Slowly but surely the great 
masses of the people throughout the provinces have come 
to feel that the New Life Movement is their own great 
champion of justice; their dependable leader towards 
economic security. They appreciate its fearless leadership 
towards a definite goal. Truly, the political, economic, and 
social life of a nation can be improved only through strong 
leadership and the co-operation of all classes of society. 


Some years ago our country was constantly in danger of 
rebellion of the farmers against corrupt administrations, 
revolts of business over the interest rates on loans, and by 
the political intrigue of war-lords and politicians. Ail of 
these were busy peddling alleged panaceas for China’s ills, 
but at the same time were filling their pockets and their 
bank accounts to overflowing with the people’s money. It 
was because of the aftermath of the condition that the New 
Life Movement began to emphasise the need of action, and 
forthwith stepped into the impoverished villages of Kiangsi, 
which had been devastated during the anti-Communist 
campaign, to bring order out of chaos, unity out of armed 
rebellion, and prosperity out of poverty. 


Stung by the maladministration, corruption, and injustice 
of the county government, the New Life Movement slowly 
but surely actively crept into provincial, and, later, into 
national government spheres. Officials found themselves 
ordered to attend their offices regularly, to make their private 
and their. public lives conform to the accepted standards of 
society, while auditors began to examine government records 
and books. It was too late to run for cover; many were 
caught red-handed and publicly disgraced. The observant 
and realistic people, who judge solely by results, soon said, 
‘“ This New Life Movement means business,” and they began 
to use its influence in effecting changes. 


In the villages, where the movement began, peace and 
prosperity soon appeared. Newly-appointed magistrates 
came into office and the people were quick to notice the 
change in their attitude. The old air of official remoteness 
and superiority had been lost in their new course of training ; 
their work seemed to be more concerned with the livelihood 
of the people than with the mere collection of taxes, and the 
entertainment of their friends. There was a lot of consterna- 
tion, of course, when young men visited the areas of pleasure 
and ill-repute adjoining the government centres of the nation, 
and made careful records of the registration plates of motor- 
cars parked there. A hue and cry arose about dragging ‘‘ the 
Y.M.C.A.” into the government, but there was little that 
could be done about it. The whole nation was delighted that 
at last the inefficient among the officials were finding them- 
selves embarrassed by the professed standards of their own 
society ; standards to which they had given lip-service on 
platforms and in schools, and then supposed they were good 
only for the poor and the unfortunate. 


Eventually, and inevitably, the New Life Movement found 
itself closely co-operating with the Chinese Christian churches, 
the foreign missionary body, and modern cultural institutions, 
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poth Governmental and private. Over a long period of 
years, quietly and efficiently, these cultuzal groups have been 
educating and training thousands of our men and women in 
the arts and sciences and crafts of the western world. They 
conducted a test of practical Christianity which produced 
many worthwhile competent citizens. The modern men and 
women they produced did not, however, have much of a 
chance to help improve the lot of their compatriots while the 
war-lords and corrupt politicians held sway, being given 
minor positions or sinecures which were little more than 
demonstrations that modernised talent was really being 
employed. When the Republican régime became established, 
and the New Life Movement developed, these men and 
women who had spent so many years in preparation and 
waiting, were seized upon and put into positions of responsi- 
bility. They are now making distinct contributions to the 
betterment of their country. 

When the Generalissimo and I were on our tour through the 
north-western provinces in 1934 we were greatly impressed 
with the work that had already been accomplished by these 
various religious and cultural groups. Co-operation was 
naturally established, proved beneficial, and has happily 
resulted in improved conditions of life and livelihood for the 
people. The cleansing of streets alone would have justified 
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the New Life Movement, even if it had accomplished no more. 
We found villages, towns, and cities clean and sanitary ali the 
way from the seaboard to the marches of Tibet. Correspond- 
ingly people began to take an interest in keeping their houses 
and public buildings clean. A sharp eye, open for these 
improvements as we walked through the streets of countless 
cities, observed a genuine interest in improving both the 
appearance of towns and the sanitary conditions of the main 
thoroughfares. 

Here, then, in the form of the New Life Movement, is an 
already created agency which will, in time, be the medium for 
great progress in the reform of general conditions in the 
country, and which will contribute much of enduring benefit 
to the nation. The opening up of the provinces by motor 
highways will make the work easier and more efficient. 
Every provincial capital can now be reached by car and by 
aeroplane. No longer can provincial officials be a law unto 
themselves ; monarchs of ali they survey. Now they are 
under the roving eye of the Central Government officials who 
can descend upon them by aeroplane, swiftly and without 
warning or courtesy, or drop in upon them by car. But the 
fact that the people now know that they can make their voices 
heard throughout the courtyards and halls of the Yamens is 
the chief avenue for good. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN AMERICA 


By SIR RONALD DAVISON 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is a great man and a great 
Liberal. A recent visit to Washington and the Middle 
West has served to strengthen my personal opinion that he is 
the greatest political leader in office today in any country in 
the world. And he needs all his genius if he is to launch his 
new social reforms safely in the welter of the present-day 
American scene. That part of his policy which he calls the 
Social Security Programme embraces old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, relief works, poor law reform and, 
in the industrial field, the regulation of maximum hours of 
labour and minimum wages together with the compulsory 
establishment of collective bargaining. That seems, to 
British eyes, enough to go on with. Indeed, there are already 
signs that the administration is suffering from legislative 
indigestion. Part of the difficulty arises, of course, from the 
lack of a trained civil service. For each new scheme an 
entirely new hierarchy of men and women officials has to be 
recruited. Fortunately the merit system is now in the 
ascendant, both in the Federal and the State services, but 
political jobbery still exists. Thus the staff is raw and their 
methods often crude ; they need time to mature. The story 
goes that Mr. Roosevelt says: “ A Liberal President in this 
country only gets a chance of passing really progressive 
measures once in forty years. I mean to fill up the Statute 
bag now with enough reforms to keep U.S. Governments 
busy with their application for the next 36 years.” The 
exaggeration contains, I think, the germ of truth. A great 
deal of mutual education is required between the public and 
the new departments and between the departments them- 
selves, before they can all shake down together. After all, 
it took the English thirty years (from 1906 onwards) to get 
used to their modern equipment of social services. 

Coming now to particular schemes, Federal old age pensions 
insurance is a colossal business. Every employer and every 
wage and salary earner in industry is covered. All employees 
should have a nine figure “ Social Security Number ” allotted 
to them. The more prudent have their number tattooed 
upon their persons! Already over 40,000,090 accounts have 
been opened at the great record office in Baltimore and, there, 
the monthly earnings and hours of work of the insured 
population are being entered up by wondrous mechanical 
devices. Enforcement is not easy; there is 10 per cent. of 
non-compliance by employers who ought to be contributing 





2 per cent. of their total salary bill and deducting 2 per cent. 
from their employees. But this complex system has not 
really been tested yet, because no pensions at 65 are payable 
until 1942. When x942 comes round every pensioner is to 
get a fixed percentage of his total earnings over the contribu- 
tory years. The first pensions will be modest—between rs. 
and 25s. per week, but, later on, many of the higher wage 
earners will draw up to £4 10s. a week. One of the troubles 
besetting the pensions insurance is that there is another 
system of non-contributory needs pensions running con- 
currently and controlled by the 48 States. Aided by grants 
from Washingion, several of the Western States are in a 
hurry to achieve something like the Townsend Plan. 
Colorado, for instance, has so expanded the scale of payments 
and so emasculated the test of need that almost all old persons 
have a free legal claim to 45s. a week. If this goes on, what 
is the point of the contributory scheme ? The States will 
be over-bidding the Federal plan. Personally, I don’t 
believe it will go on. Several of the States are facing bank- 
ruptcy already ; they cannot find the money to finance their 
fancy legislation. 

In the pressing matter of relieving unemployment the 
President’s policy marches on two legs or possibly three. 
In the first place, he is making extraordinary efforts to prime 
the economic pump by large outlays on useful public works. 
That is Mr. Harold Ickes’ job. Whatever may be the wider 
repercussions of this expenditure, I doubt whether the 
amount of direct new employment which Mr. Ickes will be 
able to provide at any one time will be anything very sen- 
sational. The works usually come under the head of some 
branch of engineering upon which only qualified labour is 
employed. It is the vast national chain of simple relief works 
run by Mr. Harry Hopkins that mops up the rank and file 
of the unemployed—three millions of them, men and women, 
white and coloured. 

Here the people are taken on because they are poor and 
not because they are particularly eligible. The work, chiefly 
unskilled labouring for the men and sewing for the women, 
is spread as much as possible. I was told that most of the 
“ reliefers ” regarded themselves, by this time, as permanent 
employees of the Government. No less than £6 million 
have already been spent by Mr. Hopkins in “ made work ” 
for negroes on Chicago’s wonderful Lake Shore Drive— 
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12 miles of it. The total costs to the Federal Treasury are 
astronomical ; they cannot be continued: indefinitely. 

But here again the President’s long-term policy for unem- 
ployment is insurance on the European model. Each State 
has been left to run its own insurance scheme, subject to some 
supervision and grant-aid from the Social Security Board. 
Only the railroad workers come under a national system. 
There is at present great confusion. Instead of starting’ off 
with a relatively simple system (e.g., a flat rate insurance 
like the British), America has thought fit to apply the principles 
of Workmen’s Compensation to unemployment. That means, 
broadly, that only the employers pay the contributions 
and that the workers’ unemployment “ compensation” is 
graded according to their rate of wages—actually 50 per cent. 
of full-wages up to a maximum of £3 per week in benefit. 
Think what that means in record-keeping of wages and hours 
by the States! Think of the complication of calculating 
benefits for the short-time workers and the partially 
unemployed ! 


== 


It isan idealistic plan, which will, they say, avoid some of 
the snags that we have run into in Britain, but it will haye 
to be simplified. At present only 25 States have starteg 
paying benefits and there are some 1,300,000 unemployed 
claimants. A good many claims due for payment last January 
had not yet been met in June. The schemes are also wide open 
to fraud of various kinds and thousands of people have go 
away with money they were not entitled to. 

I have described only the chief items in the programme 
of Social Security. There are others and when they are aij 
reduced to working order, under this or subsequent admipj- 
strations, the United States will have passed into the category of 
a semi-socialised State of the same pattern as Britain. Of 
course, hard-boiled Conservatives exist in both the political 
parties ; they are not yet reconciled to the new order and 
they are very vocal. America is still at the cross-roads, but, 
whichever party she favours in 1940, I don’t think she 
will go back. Mr. Roosevelt’s achievement is for the 
ages ! 


PATTERNS OF POVERTY 


By MARK BENNEY 


HE army of the homeless marches on its feet: and if that 
seems to you an unnecessary truism, go to a free night- 
shelter at the moment when a hundred destitute men, wiping 
the last morsels of the bread of charity from ‘their lips, sit 
on the edge of their allotted bunks and draw off their boots. 
A hot, foul stench instantly invades your nostrils ; you see, 
less with your eyes than with your heaving stomach, the tender 
unravelment of filthy toe-rags and the caressing of feet raw, 
bleeding and festered ; and you realise, with sudden, intense 
:nsight, that here is a people who cannot ’phone for a taxi 
or board a bus. Feet are the most important element in the 
world of the destitute. There are always free beds and free 
meals, but you have to walk to them ; there is tobacco a-plenty 
in the gutters, but you must crawl for it. These simple 
considerations explain why, although there are free beds for all, 
some down-and-outs sleep out at night. It is not perversity, 
or a desire to beg ; it is just that they can hobble no farther. 


The limitations of ill-shod feet impose the basic pattern 
of destitution. There are many free shelters and hostels 
scattered throughout London ; but, when you have outlived 
your first welcome, you can seldom stay more than one night 
in succession at each. When you are turned out of your bed 
in the morning, you will organise the hours that follow 
according to the state of your feet. If they allow it, you will 
walk far, since the wider you cast your net, the more free 
meals you draw into it. For instance, leaving St. Martin’s 
crypt at 6.30 a.m. with a good pair of feet, you might take 
in the Sisters of Charity in Victoria for a second breakfast, 
Miss Baxter’s Hall in Kennington for luncheon, the skittle- 
alley near All Hallow’s for tea, and arrive at the free shelter in 
East India Dock Road in time for supper and bed. Such an 
itinerary would entail walking all day, but on the other 
hand you would be rewarded with four cups of tea, eight 
slices of bread, a piece of cheese, a sausage, a bun and a 
comparatively comfortable bed. It is popular with the 
able-footed destitute. 


The new-comer to destitution usually undertakes these long 
itineraries without any hesitation. They provide a sufficiency 
of tea and bread ; and,-what is more important, they provide 
an objective, however mean. But it is a lonely, miserable road 
to travel. No two pairs of feet ever hurt in exactly the same 
degree, and the acquaintances made overnight are inevitably 
dropped by the way. As socks stiffen with sweat, and holes 
appear in shoes, demoralisation begins. After a while it 


seems stupid to walk to Kennington or Poplar for public 
charity when one might as effectively arouse private charity 
on any street-corner. 


So the new-comer makes his first 


attempt at begging, and at the behest of his bleeding feet 
elaborates further steps in the dance of the destitute. 

Such is the basic pattern of poverty; the common expe. 
rience of anyone who finds himself homeless and hungry in 
London. Up to this point, while such experience is futile 
and demeaning, it involves nothing that will permanently 
unfit the down-and-out for rehabilitation. But when the 
destitute man or youth has once overcome his reluctance to 
beg, he finds himself following a new pattern of behaviour, 
The first proceeds of begging are inevitably regarded as 
‘*kip-money.” The accommodation provided in night- 
shelters is meagre, and the beds of even the cheapest lodging- 
houses restful by comparison. And when a man has trod 
for a week or two the barren road between soup-kitchen and 
night-shelter, the warm subterranean life of the kip-house 
becomes strangely attractive. Sitting around the glowing coke 
fire of the communal kitchen, he feels an animal security. 
He is once again part of a social context, however rudimentary, 
Around him men barter their property for food or their food 
for property. There are industrial activities—‘‘ crocuses” 
making up their boxes of corn-cure for the markets, 
“screevers”’ painting on pieces of cardboard for a pavement- 
display, rag-pickers sorting over their bundles. Old men 
who have lived out their wasted lives in lodging-houses will 
talk with him and tell tales that invest the new background 
with the depth and warmth of traditional lore. Soon he learns 
a score of anomalous methods for obtaining kip-money 
without undisguised begging, and occasionally has a few 
coppers to spare on such relaxations as the milieu affords. 

The social groups of the lodging-house are curiously 
endogenous ; they absorb units from the outer world, but 
seldom pay the tribute of interchange. Hence the recreations 
of the ‘‘ dosser ” have been little modified by the development 
of cinema and radio. A few dossers can be found who 
spend their Saturday evenings filling in pool-coupons or 
crossword puzzles; but gambling and drinking remain 
the most popular relaxations. Here, as in analogous com- 
munities, one sees a significant sociological law at work, 
directing people beneath a certain social level to seek their 
pleasures by intensifying elements already incorporated in 
their daily lives rather than by introducing elements from 
outside their experience. For the dosser leaves the lodging- 
house as little as possible. In spite of the increasingly 
stringent regulations which govern these places, he manages 
to do his gambling and a large part of his drinking within 
its walls. 

Because the lodging-house /abitué rarely has much money 
to expend on his amusements, his gambling is not a very 
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werful evil; but, for the very same reason, his drinking 
is a serious menace. Unable to afford the heavily-dutied 
drinks consumed by the rest of the community, he has to 
find substitutes. There are several simple methods of 
partially extracting the emetic in commercial methylated 
spirit, and, when this is done, and the spirit is mixed with 
cheap red wine, a drink is produced which suits both the 
dosser’s pocket and palate. Other substitutes, too, pass 
into and out of vogue. Quite recently a chain-store, marketing 
a particularly cheap brand of fruit-flavouring, had to withdraw 
the stock from its counters, when it was discovered that, 
ewing to the high percentage of spirit the stuff contained, 
it was being used as an intoxicant. 

The particular pattern of poverty represented by the private 
lodging-house is a survival from an earlier and cruder age 
than ours, and the men and women who live it, pathetic, 


beaten sots, might normally be left to make the most of 
their sorry world without interference. But today we cannot 
afford that. The social significance of destitution has been 
heightened in recent years by the fact that the age-distribution 
in this category shows an increasing preponderance of young 
people. Of the 20,000 and more down-and-outs who will 
throng London this coming winter, a larger proportion 
than ever before will be youngsters between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five. Their -feet will blister and bleed 
as they shuffle from night-shelter to night-shelter; they 
will falter and flounder, and one by one they will drift through 
the vicious, verminous world of lodging-houses. Eyen 
those who ultimately escape will be irreparably harmed ; 
some will remain to perpetuate that world, or will unless 
we try more energetically than hitherto to rehabilitate destitute 
youngsters before they reach that level. 


VIVE LE ROI 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


““NODD saive aour grechieuss Kinng. Longg laive 

aour nobeul Kinng. Godd saive ze Kinng.” That 
is Paris-Soir teaching Paris in phonetics to sing the National 
Anthem, and that, too, I like to think, is what happens when 
democracies entertain each other—something a little comic 
and a little moving as well—like the small boy dressed in a 
Guards uniform out with his mother, the slightly inaccurate 
Union Jacks, the postcard sellers who offer you pictures of 
the Royal Family—furtively : they can’t change the habit 
of a lifetime. We are already familiar with the meetings of 
dictators—‘‘ stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves, 
horses’ heels over the paving.”” The monuments look made 
to last for ever, and the friendship is over at the railway 
station. Here in Paris the decorations are as transient as 
flowers, but the friendship—it is inconceivable that it can 
ever seriously be threatened, and so we can take the celebra- 
tions lightly between friends. 


The flags, of course, are everywhere, little splashes of 
bright colour against the grey Paris stone. They hang in 
trophies on the lamp-posts and wave in pairs on the hoods of 
the little green "buses: they are to be seen above the adver- 
tisements of Byrrh—‘‘ recommendé aux femmes ’’—and in 
the shop windows, among the Chaussures Walk-Over, the 
Walk-Over Unics and the Walk-Over Seductas. And as 
one might expect there is an elegant variation on our 
flag below Maggy Rouff’s windows on the Champs 
Elysées—an impression of Union Jack rather than real 
Union Jacks. 


Avdemocracy doesn’t have to be dignified all the time— 
there are the odd attractive monsters on the Seine, a whole 
school of them, grey and rocky and old, with gold teeth like 
all Latins and a brood of young like scorpions or whiting— 
though it can vie with the dictatorships when it chooses : 
the Place Vendéme, great royal red hangings, embroidered 
with golden crowns, falling down the front of the grey 18th- 
century stone, green laurel wound above the highest windows 
as if it had grown like moss with time. The facade of the 
Opera is not spoiled by elaborate decoration, only red hangings 
with gold loops below the tall windows. In the Champs 
the standards are a little faded by the long delay—it might 
be a charming French compliment—and obelisks of mirror 
glass, as sharp as icicles, reflect the banners and trophies 
as they stir in the grey air and the spray of the fountains, a 
crystalline triumph. And the little ugly Bois de Boulogne 
Station has been transformed—or rather avoided, pushed 
aside by a small graceful pavilion with thin white pillars and 
a witite canopy and a great fall of scarlet curtain and golden 
seal-like lions of unleonine intelligence who gaze sidelong 
at the golden statue of France on.a white pediment across 
the way, 





One is aware all the time that it is a Republic which is 
welcoming the King. There are, therefore, amusing con- 
trasts—in the Place de la Concorde are giant plaques which 
light up at night: in one the axe which killed a king under 
the Sansculotte cap that reminds most Englishmen, I think, 
of the demned elusive Pimpernel and old women extras 
knitting under the guillotine and Sidney Carton saying: 
“It is a far, far better thing ...” ; and next to it the Royal 
lion and unicorn—sleek and svelte with tiny vicious waists 
and little wicked decorative faces. One reads with interest 
in the Press about the King’s chauffeur, M. Duthoit— 
** C’est un excellent pére de famille, il a une fille de douze 
ans qui fait de trés brillantes études.” 


It is a Republic too undoubtedly at night, when there are 
free performances of Othello at the Odéon in honour of the 
King, and people shout and push and the police get rough 
and shrill, and there are little flurries and fights and excite- 
ments—in honour of Shakespeare. And everywhere are 
street dances—bystreets marked off by paper streamers. 
“Tt is very good,” a French poet said, “to dance in the 
street. It is a symbol,” and the motor-cars and "buses 
line up and wait for the dance to finish, while the fireworks 
play above the Seine and giant golden fountains rise and fall 
and the monsters sit like idols in green spray. 


But at last comes Tuesday afternoon. The King’s arrival 
is imminent—he must have left Boulogune. Workmen are 
still dodging about behind the great trophies, shifting ladders. 
It is often said that Paris is not France. That was not, on 
Tuesday, true. Old ladies in black veils from the Provinces 
stared at Paris over the tops of *buses—like Judy, and let 
themselves heavily down on stools in the Champs—like 
blocks of Epstein stone. People got argumentative over the 
elaborate police precautions—no window boxes allowed 
along the route, special passports for apartment owners 
opposite the station and no guests allowed, police agents in 
place of concierges, armed chauffeurs. But, as a iaxi-driver 
said to me, in that marbled prose which seems to come as 
naturally to Paris drivers as humour to London ’bus con- 
ductors : “‘ Today every Frenchman is a police agent.” 

The Gardes Mobiles arrive : whippet tanks—camouflaged 
as in war—line one side of the Place de la Concorde : soldiers 
distribute themselves among the shops and houses which 
overlook the route. It reminded me of the day of the 
General Strike—steel helmets down every side street: shift 
a stone and you disturb a soldier—but this is not a national 
crisis but a social call. It is the technique enforced by 
one assassination and the methods of dictatorships, 


The Gardes Mobiles line the route in front of the police 
and troops are placed in front of them. Field guns and 
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Spahis make a circle round the Arc de Triomphe—small 
dark fanatical faces above the white robes: police officers 
are silhouetted on all the roofs, among the chimney pots. 
Aplain-clothes man.at the corner of the Rue de Tilsitt searches 
a working girl’s attaché case—one is suddenly granted an 
intimacy one doesn’t want with a private life among 
the balls of wool—as when a bombed house discloses its 
interior. 

Then the standards go by and the buglers twirl their 
bright brass instruments in the sun and the people clap. 
It is not too solemn. Black soldiers march side by side with 
white—and that too is republican, no racial nonsense, a 
fading dream of human equality. And there is a little good- 
humoured laughter as the President is whisked quickly past 
towards the station in a flurry of plumes and breast-plates. 
The sun has come blindingly out, and the mannequins 
lean decoratively down over Paris like gargoyles. 

And when the King at last went by, preceded by Spahis 
and surrounded by the Republican Guard riding at a canter, 


——= 


so that all you saw was a cocked hat and some gold lace 


between the horses and plumes, and he had gone, what you 
chiefly felt was pity. It was very moving, of course, whena 
foreign band played “ God Save the King ” and the cheers 
came rattling down past the Arc de Triomphe and the Spabj 
sabres flashed and a fierce old gentleman in a beard barkeq 
“A bas les chapeaux” and Frenchmen cried out “ Viye 
le Roi!” and then “ Vive La Reine!” (though they didn’t 
sing ““ Godd saive ze Kinng ”’), but it was a pity one felt mogt 
of all—pity for the human race who have made it impossible 
for a simple and kindly gentleman to visit another in the 
way of friendship without these elaborate precautions, just 
because he represents his country. The King is among 
friends, but that in these days is not enough—Paris must put 
herself in a state of siege to protect him. I shall remember 
for a long while the black Senegalese soldiers who lined the 
Avenue Marigny when the King drove to the Elysée to cal] 
on the President, and their gentle and destructive smile~ 
this was not Africa, this was civilisation. 


THE LAW’S DELAYS 


By OUR LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 


WO and a half years ago the Royal Commission on 
the Despatch of Business at Common Law reported 
that ‘“‘in the absence of a substantial increase in the volume 
of litigation and on the basis of the present organisation 
and with the present staff of 20 judges we should expect 
that arrears would not accumulate in future.” The present 
siate of business in the High Court furnishes an interesting 
commentary on this optimistic forecast. 


No appeals of any kind from the King’s Bench Division 
have been heard in the Court of Appeal this term and none 
will be heard until October. In the King’s Bench Division 
itself the congestion is at least as great as it has ever been. 
Some cases now awaiting trial were set down as long ago 
as the end of 1937. 

For the last two weeks the work of this Division in 
London has been practically at a standstill. On Monday, 
July 11th, when the Court of Criminal Appeal (which 
Tequires the services of three judges) was in session, there 
was only one King’s Bench Court sitting. On Tuesday 
of this week ihe Lord Chief Justice was taking Special 
Jury cases. Mr. Justice Hawke was continuing the hearing 
of a case which has already lasted a month. Mr. Justice 
Lewis presided over the Commercial Court and Mr. Justice 
Du Parcg, newly returned from the Old Bailey, was in 
Chambers. 


Out of the six lists into which actions in the King’s 
Rench Division are divided, four had completely ceased 
to operate, namely, Common Jury List, Long Non-Jury 
List, Short Non-Jury List and the Short Cause List. 


There are non-jury cases which have been on the verge 
of trial for some weeks. The witnesses, who in many 
cases live at a distance, have had to be held in readiness 
from day to day, waiting for the return of a judge from 
Circuit. No one can tell them whether in fact they will be 
needed before the end of this term or whether the cases in 
which they are interested will need to be postponed until 
after the long vacation. 


The reason, of course, is that nearly all the King’s Bench 
judges are now at the Assizes. For a long time it has been 
broadly true to say that the litigants whose actions are heard 
at Assize towns have an advantage over those who come to 
Lozdon. The dates of the Assizes are fixed several weeks 
in advance and the suitor knows within a few days when 
his case is likely to come on. If, however, he is so unfortunate 
as to be at the end of the list and the work of the Assize is 


unexpectedly heavy he is in a real difficulty. His case 
will have to stand over until the next Assize. At a number 
of the Circuit towns civil work is not taken at every 
Assize, so that a delay of a further six months may easily 
be involved. 

The reason for this congestion is almost too obvious to 
need stating. It is well known to every member of the 
legal profession. The number of judges in the King’s 
Bench Division and in the Court of Appeal is quite inadequate 
to enable the work to be done with anything approaching 
reasonable despatch. 


On Thursday of last week the Government brought forward 
in the House of Commons a bill of which the main purpose 
was to create a third Court of Appeal composed of three 
new Lords Justices. When there is no appellate work 
for them to do they may be required to sit as judges of first 
instance and thus relieve the congestion in the King’s Bench 
Division. 

This proposal had a rough passage in the House 
of Commons. It was unfortunate that the Debate took 
place so late at night that scarcely any attention was paid to 
it in the next. morning’s newspapers. Every speaker except 
the Attorney-General agreed that the remedy was utterly 
inadequate. 


Mr. Clement Davies, who was a member of the Royal 
Commission but produced a minority report, had 
furnished himself with some pertinent quotations from the 
evidence given by Sir Terence O’Connor, who has since 
become Solicitor-General. 


The House particularly appreciated two extracts : 


“A mass of witnesses and jurors, as well as parties, 
have concluded their experiences with serious dissatis- 
faction at the arrangements for the determination of 
justice, and with a determination to suffer injustice 
rather than have recourse to the Courts themselves.” 

“ Potential plaintiffs avoid the law like the plague.” 


None of the critics have aspersed the quality of the justice 
meted out in our Courts. The difficulty is to obtain it 
The House of Commons has shown itself in recent years 
perfectly willing to add to the strength of the judiciary. The 
expense would be inconsiderable. Why, in these circum- 
stances, there should be so much difficulty in securing 4 
reform which every practising lawyer knows to be essential 
is a mystery which baffles both the legal profession and the 
public, 
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THE VIEW ACROSS 
THE VALLEY 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


—!— 
=——— 


T was really because of the view that the two brothers 
I bought the Manor Farm. The house possessed charm, 
but as it stood had clearly less than a decade between it and 
ruin. The farm, which appeared to have been derelict for a 
lifetime, was in still more appalling state and obviously 
required an infinity of care to be in even passable order. But 
the view was irresistible. Richard, the less impractical of the 
two, tried to remind his brother that what they wanted was not 
merely something to look at, but a house to live in and land that 
would bring them a livelihood. But Stephen, instead of 
listening, stood silently taking in the landscape ; and when 
Richard joined him, gazed first across the valley and then at 
his brother’s face, he knew that this house was about to 
become their property. They bought it without bargaining 
over the price. 

The house was placed on a hill. In front of it a series of 
narrow terraces reached down to the end of the garden, 
bounded by a wall of dark Jacobean brick. Beyond the wall 
was a huge water-meadow, a mile wide, intersected by a 
dozen streams. The streams were fringed with rushes and 
osiers, and the grass between them always studded with 
strawberry-coloured cows. On the far side of the meadow 
the ground sloped sharply upwards to a high barrier of poplar 
trees, cut in the centre by a steep narrow road. Beyond the 
trees, south of the road the ground was broken into a chess- 
board pattern of cornfields, patches of beans and meadows of 
standing hay; to the north it swept upward into a great 
curving down. 


For a mile or more here the land stretched up unbroken, 
but at the top of the hill a great circular clump of trees stood 
out blackly against the horizon. Wherever one was in the 
neighbourhood the clump of trees always dominated the view. 
The land that went with the Manor Farm stretched behind 
the house, half a mile each way; it was broken by hills and 
hollows, hedges and spinneys, but the brothers found that 
wherever they were working in the fields they could always see 
the clump on the hill across the valley. Beside the clump, 
easily distinguished from near the house but from other parts 
of their land sometimes only a smudge against the sky, was a 
small cottage. They never saw a human being on the hill, 
but they knew that the cottage was lived in, for a thin thread 
of smoke rose from its chimney, always straight into the air. 
At that distance they could not judge how close the cottage 
was to the wood, but they knew that it could not be far for it 
even at that height to be so protected from the wind. The 
clump of trees and the cottage fascinated them to the point 
of obsession, and it became a habit for each to break off the 
other’s work by enquiring what he thought it would be like 
on the top of the hill. But with their land to put into working 
order they had no time to spend in finding out. Each of 
them gazed across the valley to the top of the hill a dozen 
times a day, and when anyone came to the Manor Farm they 
always drew his attention to it at once and asked whether he 
knew anything about it. But they never found anyone who 
had been there, nor even anyone who could tell them who 
owned the land. In the course of time, when they found 
everyone else’s interest in the place to be as slight as 
theirs was great, they almost came to feel that whenever they 
had the leisure to cross the valley they would be making the 
place their own. 


It was six months to a day since they had arrived before 
they took a day off. That day was a Sunday. Before they 
started on their walk they went out together on the lawn and 
gazed across the valley at the clump of trees and the cottage 
with its thin thread of smoke rising straight into the air, 
almost as if they were looking at them for the last time. It 
was a windy day, and as they went through the water-meadow 


they remarked how oddly still the clump seemed. The 
willows in the meadow were bent by the wind, and the grass 
ruffled, but they could see no movement at all in the treeson 
top of the hill. As they went up the lane on the far side of the 
meadow, for a few minutes they lost sight of the clump behind 
the hedges and the sudden curve of the hill. But when they 
came to the row of poplar trees and paused for breath, it came 
into view again, now that only the unbroken slope of grass 
was between them seeming no more than a few hundred 
yards away. 

They were approaching it now from the flank, and the 
cottage was invisible. They took the hill at a steady stride, 
without checking to regain their breath and without speaking. 
The hill was less steep than they had thought, but for that 
reason longer, and the clump gained size with tantalising 
slowness. For the last hundred yards the ground was broken 
with briars and low bushes ; rabbits scuttled down holes as 
they came near, and a cock pheasant rose abruptly from the 
grass and planed over the hill out of sight. As they came in 
under the shadow of the trees they realised that the wood was 
immense. 

They were astonished by the silence. Out on the hill the 
wind had been strong, and as they started to climb Richard, 
looking up to the wood, had said, ““ When we get there we 
shan’t hear ourselves speak for the rattle in the treetops.” 
But the noise of rustling leaves was barely perceptible, and 
they could see no movement in the branches above them. 
From the outside they could not see within the wood at all. 
A protective ring of thick, barely penetrable undergrowth 
stretched round it as far as they could see. They had to 
search for a way in, scrambling down into a deep ditch and 
up again the other side. Then they saw that the place had 
been a fort ; it formed a complete circle, the circumference a 
double ring of earthworks with a steep deep ditch between 
them. The hostility of a fort seemed to be preserved in the 
wood’s atmosphere ; they both felt uneasy, and walked cau- 
tiously through the wood knowing that their nerves were 
taut. It was as dark as it was still. The trees, all beeches, 
were planted astonishingly close together; they stood to 
about the same height, and each appeared to rise perfectly 
straight from foot to top, the upper branches so tangled and 
matted that they shut out the sky. To both of them it 
seemed less like a wood than a great vault, with thick stalactites 
joining roof and floor. There was nowhere any sign of life. 
They found a small pile of bones beneath a tree, but that was 
all there was to show that an animal had ever entered the 
wood. It was very cold under the trees. They did not 
speak to one another, but as they walked they gradually edged 
out together from the centre of the wood towards the light. 
When they reached the fringe of the wood they walked half- 
way round it on the ramparts, peering between the stems of 
the trees and gazing out over the ring of undergrowth at the 
semi-circle of country below them. Then Richard suddenly 
said, “‘ But where is the cottage ?” 

They checked the position where it should be from the 
direction of their house, and ran to it through a corner of the 
wood. But the cottage was not there. They made another 
calculation, but the cottage was not where it brought them. 
They tried two other directions, more or less at random, but 
neither of them with success. Finally they walked right 
round the wood, even searching among the briars and bushes 
that ran out from the trees over the hill, but they did not 
find the cottage. As a last resort they circled the wood again 
and looked out over all the country around them, to see 
whether conceivably an optical illusion had transplanted the 
cottage from another hill. But there was no cottage in sight. 

At the same moment they said : “ We had better be getting 
back,”’ and then started walking quickly down the hill. They 
did not speak and did not look back all the way home. 

When they reached the Manor Farm, they went out on the 
lawn in front of the house and gazed across the valley. From 


the cottage beside the clump of trees a thin thread of smoke 
rose straight into the air, 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—V. 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


[The writer, who is well known as a broadcaster and dramatic critic, is aged 29] 


HERE is an awkward pathos common to all European 
men and women of our age. Thankfully we acknowledge 
that, as you tell us, “ life is before us,” but if you will excuse 
us we must go about our A.R.P. If you ask any young air 
warden, “Who are these precautions being taken against?” 
he will sensibly reply, “ Against gas and explosives.” An answer 
which disposes of many of the fine scruples so conscientiously 
distinguished in this series of articles. This oncoming war 
will, like any other in the past 300 years, be fought for a 
sloppy mess of reasons and impulses through which a fine-tooth 
comb would hardly separate the strands of heroism, profit, 
and skull-duggery, to say nothing of who’s fighting whom and 
why. The question is, since you’re going to have to fight or 
fold your arms in a concentration camp, what will you be 
fighting to live for? So if this is about anything it is, 
what should we live for ? It is true that we are living a con- 
tingency and not a life. But the part of this truth that damns 
is the beautiful opening it offers a whole generation to postpone 
its obligation to act as skilful midwife to an era hankering 
to be born and which an older generation has neither the 
training nor the sympathy to deliver. To them who solve 
both the emergency, and the nght to a wife and two children, 
with an ideology, any consistent day-to-day labour that lies 
outside the party programme is laziness and betrayal. If it’s 
that group you’re thinking of, there’s no time for discussing 
the technique of the game when bad light (to say nothing of 
bad conscience) stopped play as long ago as 1935, the year 
of our Mussolini. 

To learn about wise living, to discover your own values, 
to be honest with yourself. These are ideals that men have 
taken to be the very sequence of living, though history has 
a knack of getting in their way. So even though we must 
weakly study the elements of living, namely, to plaster a door 
to its moulding, to gag recalcitrant babies, we should not be 
in ine with history or humanity if we did not “just the same” 
try our hand at the permanent ideals, with a lot of mercy 
asked for the word permanent. 

We must necessarily start with the tatters of democracy 
as they lie around this isle. (Since democracy was always 
something of a tatterdemalion, no offence is meant.) And 
then ponder on the type of civilised youth most likely to make 
our society work under that or any other system. To one 
who looks back to a birth, upbringing and partial education 
in this country, there comes to him on a visit a gradual 
resettling of admiration and disrespect which he would 
several years ago not have thought possible. Compared 
with the other democracy what are the things that impress, 
what has been rescued to make an English status quo ? 

Certainly a safer and humaner right of free assembly 
to spout unpopular opinions, without the risk of knuckle- 
dusting from the hired thugs of some pouch-eyed city boss. 
A serenity of daily living which once looked like the bloom 
on British reserve but now looks more like declining energies. 
But still, deceptively in many of the able young, a quiet 
approach to thorough work; the ability to do important work 
on 2 shoestring; an affection for “‘a bit of a garden” which no 
amused young man can belittle or blast as a true national 
quality. Again, the uncompromising English attitudes of an 
older generation, of an earlier English tradition, seem more 
admirable than the confused amateurism of the more radical 
young. The old guard (which presumably reads its Times, 
like Cobbett, with an open atlas) has the right to sniff at 
journalism which labels every foreign statesman with his 
Cabinet post. This same observer suddenly dropped in 
Lower Regent Street or St. John’s Wood from another world 
with other ways is neither pleased nor irritated by good 


and bad design in blocks of flats; it is the Regency you think 
back to, the achieved perfections of the eighteenth century, 

This looks like reaction and I would have said so myself, 
But these things strike a stranger, the old rounded traditions 
which do not seem to be making way for anything of equivalent 
expertness or value. 

Instead, you see around you a generation frustrated in its 
idealism, tending its adolescence into such offshoots as 
preciosity (so that it hurts to think of Pitt Prime Minister at 
24), catching at fashionable enthusiasms from a world outside 
the war zone, where those enthusiasms—good health, technics, 
swing music, documentation, State education—are the rude 
health of new cultures but which here are doomed to become 
the expedient parodies of fitness campaigns, laborious gadgetry, 
fake exuberance, minority reports, a crust thrown to a cowed 
working class. 

Being a journalist he cannot help but notice a Press (aside 
from that much-abused Times) hidebound by some vague 
common cause and the laziness, it may be sheer inability, to 
provide a thousand sequent words of foreign news. He 
notices, too, that there is no market for facts, no interest 
(which once aroused demands enormous organisation) to 
present day by day a self-respecting continuity of world news : 
in a word, a Press demoralised by learning its novelties from 
American tabloids instead of learning a tradition from the 
American Press. 

For the inspired, and often kindly, amateurism he finds 
in daily professional practice—of especially trade, medicine, 
transport, education—he hardly knows where to search for 
roots. Perhaps it will be found that Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
has more to answer for than the English tradition would have 
known or yielded. For the problems and inhibitions of the 
under thirties may be traced to him as symbol—to the idea 
that typed a new Briton who could dispense with the human 
qualities (many qualities of efficiency as well as sentiment) 
that lay outside the concept of service and its core—insubordin- 
ation ;_ the idea that made possible the ruination of an island 
agriculture to retain that Empire; in racial terms, an idea 
that articulated a standard of staunch principle which over 
the years petered out into something else and may now be met 
with in diffusion everywhere as pedantry in scholarship, foot- 
rule insularity, over-intellectual humour (especially in un- 
intellectual people), a literature of complaint and suburban 
Hamletism, and these infinitely graded table-lands of English 
social distinction. 

This generation under thirty may not recognise itself in time. 
But this self-identification is essential to the casting out of 
those things which keep them, their children and their country 
from influencing a new era as different and inevitable as the 
Renaissance. First, he must be re-made or broken on learn- 
ing to become a professional. This entails the demolition of 
many cherished English idols: namely, to dethrone personal 
opinion for purposes of enquiry—l.e.ce to abolish the system 
of private tutoring in education. It means—since the inven- 
tion of radio and movies—the end of minority culture. 
The end of the “ gentleman” obsession. Since the invention 
of the dynamo, the end of regionalism er a deliberate new 
creation of it. It means the.... 

An airplane trundles overhead, spotted by a searchlight in 
Regent’s Park. It is a cynical consolation for those who 
think this a hectoring diagnosis. Whether I am wrong or 
right, the Oxford graduate and the young farmer can sit 
down together and on their thirtieth birthday ruefully co1- 
template Jefferson’s “ unalieanable’’ demand—“ Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Yes, indeed. Nice work if 
you can get it, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


PAGEANT 


« Engiand’s Pleasant Land.’’ By E.M. Forster. At Milton Court 


Tue Dorking and Leith Hill District Preservation Society, 
and indeed every one who had a finger in it, can be warmly 
congratulated on their presentation of Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
Pageant Play, FEngland’s Pleasant Land. As one would 
expect, Mr. Forster has done more than write a masque, he 
has written a morality. He wastes no time on personages 
historically larger than life, his characters are given anonymity 
by the very simplicity of the nomenclature: Squire George 
and Jack are examples. , He chooses from the records of the 
past happenings that afflicted the daily life of the community, 
incidents that altered! the face of the land. 

The Prologue is in Norman times and shows the settling 
of land at Doomsday. One character, the Recorder, is aloof 
from the actions of the play, his duty is to interpret the play 
and point the moral: he warns us that: ‘*‘ England will be 
thus for centuries. But not for ever, because nothing is 
eternal.” The main action of the play takes place seven 
hundred years later. Act One opens with a pastoral scene. 
Villagers dance and sing as from the Manor comes the Squire, 
his wife, children and guests. ‘Two guests, fashionable ladies 
from London, complain of the horrors of the countryside in 
extravagant terms, they presage the future and in their wake 
come the villains, Mr. Bumble (a permanent official) and Squire 
Jeremiah, who, having enclosed the lands of his village in one 
great estate, is eager, anxious and urgent that his neighbours 
shall follow suit, with greater profit both to the nation and 
themselves. Squire George, harassed by the persuasions 
of his wife and friends, goes away to consider the matter, 
while the country folk are left enjoying the present, blissfully 
ignorant of the future. 

The land is enclosed, a poacher is caught ; the villagers are 
seen in rags and wretchedness in contrast to their former 
prosperity. The revolt of the peasants begins, fences are 
broken down, the mob rushes into the park; but the soldiers 
are called out. At first they fire above the heads of the crowd, 
and finally into it, and a man is killed. In a most moving 
scene, Women carry away the dead body, one of them calls 
down, with prophetic fervour, the vengeance of the future. 

Time brings the birth of this century for Act Two, which 
opens with a delightful garden party in celebration of Dooms- 
day. Again two fashionable ladies discuss the countryside, 
this time with exaggerated rapture. Again the villagers 
congregate; they remind the Squire that they, too, have 
cause for celebration, for their families have been on the land as 
long as his, which shocks the proud old man. He is troubled, 
seeing the past, fearing the future, for the old order is passing. 

Death duties effectively banish the past and summon the jerry- 
builder. Quickly, incredibly quickly, the far distance and the 
near become dotted with hoardings, huts, bungalows and petrol 
pumps. This scene is really frightening, so appalling and 
chaotic is its effect on the charming landscape. But the 
Recorder appears again; in language deliberately prosaic, he 
reminds us of the past, tells us that the future of the land is 
in our hands; it will become for a time what we make it, reflecting 
our projects as nearly gs it reflected those of our forebears. 

As always, Mr. Forster is exciting and stimulating, he shows us 
muddle, good intention, greed and simplicity in his use of 
character; at times one is sharply reminded that he was the 
first president of the National Council for Civil Liberties. 
His play could (one hopes that it may) be performed in every 
English county. 

Mr. Tom Harrison produced the pageant with taste and skill. 
His use of distance was enchanting, at times one was reminded 
of certain elegant sporting prints, and for the most part his 
timing was excellent. Of the music, directed by Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams, one might mention the ‘‘ Normans and Saxons ” of 
Mary Cooper, and the amusing ‘‘ Mr. Bumble’s March ” by 
William Cole. 

The grounds of Milton Court (itself up for sale) made an 
admirable stage. Of the performers one can only write a few 
words; they found in the play more than a mere excuse for 
dressing up and parading round in costumes of the past; at 
One point only did they become rather too self-conscious. 
JOHN Hampson. 





THE CINEMA 


‘The Thirteen.”’ At the Forum——‘‘ Professor, Beware!’ 
At the Plaza 


THOSE who resent the intrusion of political propaganda into 
the realm of cinema need have no hesitation about seeing 
The Thirteen, for, although it is a direct product of the U.S.S.R., 
its theme is universal—the blind and binding patriotism of 
the true soldier. In its approach to the oft-told saga of those 
who die courageously for their country it differs in no respect 
from one of the best British films of the nineteen-twenties, 
Walter Summers’ The Lost Patrol. Sentiment and theme are 
identical ; a patrol in the desert, the defence of the only well, 
the repetitions of death by bullet, the final rescue, with only 
one of the defenders remaining alive—Tommies or Red Army 
men, Fuzzy-wuzzies or the brigands of Turkestan, it is all 
one. Strictly limited as he is by location and incident, the 
director of such a film needs a wide and yet intimate under- 
standing of men as well as astrong feeling for dramatic suspense ; 
and with these Mikhail Romm, who directed The Thirtzen, 
is richly endowed. Here are the true elements of cinema, 
unadorned by pseudo-psychological trimmings or the emotions 
of neurotic love; here is a reminder of the good old days of 
films, when a straight and simple story was the first requisite. 
The desire of patched throats for water in a waste of sand, and 
sudden death cracking out of the choking dunes—these things 
bring a great and equal nobility to the ordinary, the stupid, 
the understanding, and the coward. Romm builds his atmosphere 
with care; only in moments of triumph does he reveal the 
glow of the sky, but for most of the film the wrinkled sand 
is the only background, while the soldiers talk quietly about their 
girls, or sing one of those meandering and endless Russian 
songs until death takes them. One of the most dramatic 
moments is also a moment of poetry, when the lonely messenger 
has fallen exhausted, his face against a slope of sand, and 
in answer to his croak of ‘‘ Water, water,” the dune cracks and 
runs, the wind takes up the movement, until the whole desert 
is flowing with it like an arid waterfall. 

The music, which is used sparingly, and therefore with con- 
siderable dramatic effect, is admirably scored by Dr. Alexandrov. 
Of the cast, it is only necessary to say that it is as excellent as 
one might expect from the land of good acting, and that many 
will gladly recognise several familiar faces, especially that of 
the old geologist, who is threaded whimsically and almost 
fantastically through the film like a Chekov character in an 
earthquake.. 


Professor, Beware ! contains all the stunts, all the well-tried 
gags, of the Silent Era, and what there is of sound-technique in 
it is rigorously bound to the splendid conventions of that earlier 
age. People have hair-raising escapades on the tops of trains 
which elaborate into a prolonged ecstasy their momentary rush 
into the tunnel until every variation of the theme has been 
neatly and amusingly played ; motor-cars disguised as marquees 
career across the scrubby landscape ; hordes of men, infuriated 
by the wilful application of whitewash to clean shoes, sand- 
wiches, or their own persons, roar through the cavorting traffic, 
and tumble with every sort of acrobatic ingenuity into water, 
down steps, or on to each other. Amid all this is the seraphic 
figure of Lloyd—a fellow of little personality, but amiuabdl: 
enough to act as a centre-piece for all this physical fantasy 
Unlike Chaplin or Keaton, he himself is not the fun. Things 
happen to him, and around him; his presence, and not his 
personality, initiates them But our affection for him and his 
open countenance is bound to increase as we regard the comic 
harvest which he sows and reaps so deftly. 

The tenuous plot revolves round the conviction of an 
Egyptologist that he is the reincarnation of an Egyptian, the 
tablets of whose life he has found and deciphered—all except 
the last, which should reveal his ultimate fate. The fulfilment 
of his destiny impels him to wild flight across the continent 
tortured by a suspicion that the girl he loves is to bring him some 
fearful fate. With him, for much of the time, go the girl (Phyllis 
Welch), and two tramps, played with a nutty richness by Lionel! 
Stander and Raymond Walburn. To reveal further the intri- 
cacies of the plot would spoil the appetite for the real humours 
of the film; for it is very, very funny in the most uproarious 
manner possible. Bast WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Year’s Recovery 

Evidence of the power of recovery in things has delighted the 
eyes in all directions this July. Harvest fields grow white and 
golden with level and healthy crops in fields that were regarded 
not long since as lost acres. Some of the oats will be cut this 
week, and never had farmers better cause to rejoice that our 
climate permits grain to be sown in the autumn. Those crops are 
as good in many places as the spring-sown crops are bad. The 
gardener has had like experiences. Very valuable shrubs— 
some Japanese bush-wistaria are an example—were so shorn 
by frost that they were thought to be dead. They are now in 
splendid leaf. The roses—pruned, frost-bitten, and pruned 
again—delayed their flowering a whole month, but the July 
bloom is magnificent. The one plant that could not recover was 
the grass; and the absence or postponement of the use of the 
mowers has saved the life of many a nest, ina year when game- 
birds have hatched with rare success. 

x * * * 

Farming Facts 

The wholly adm. cable Agricultural Register (University Press, 
$s.) now published yearly by the Oxford Economics Research 
Institute has been altered a little in form and substance in 
order to tell us more about the commodities themselves. One 
of the stranger facts is that though a number of farms in the 
Home Counties have been converted from general farms into 
poultry farms, both eggs and poultry show signs of diminishing. 
We import almost exactly half our eggs and the number is 
fantastic. There iit perhaps little doubt that the industry has 
been danaged, not by any economic cause ; but by mistakes in 
breeding. The problem is partly eugenic. Artificial incuba- 
tion, though of immense benefit to the industry, brought with 
it certain dangers, and the vitality of the stocks suffered a 
serious fall. Such errors have been realised ; but the industry 
is still in need of planning. In any agricultural industry the 
multiplication of infirm stocks may easily occur. Strawberry 
plants, for example, lost nearly half their fertility by careless 
reproduction during the War. A hundred years or so ago, as 
we now know, the country was thickly sprinkled with a type 
of walnut tree that is virtually useless. It would have been 
just as easy to multiply a good variety. Breeding chicks from 
young pullets’ eggs may have done this sort of harm. Such 
things need a watchtul eye from some central authority. 

* x * x 


An Intelligent Blackbird 

Cats and birds, as we all know, do not happily consort 
together (though occasional friendships have been recorded) ; 
but no species of bird has quite such a polemical hatred of 
the cat as the blackbird. One of my neighbours saw a black- 
bird actually attack a cat and finally perch on its back to the 
end of better pecking. A charming story of this hostility 
reaches me from Kingham. A garden there has been very 
carefully wired against cats and the birds are very tame. One 
hen blackbird which has brought off a succession of broods 
spends a good deal of time looking in at the kitchen, its chief 
source of supply for the hungry family. The other day it 
was heard making angry noises, and when the owner of the 
garden was attracted, the bird flew in short stages, looking 
back at each stop, till it reached the gate. Immediately outside 
prowled the cat that had roused the blackbird’s anger, though 
wire and gate still kept it a safe distance. If the bird con- 
sciously drew human attention to the approaching danger, 
we must judge the bird to be as intelligent on occasion as the 
dog, which certainly will call men to its aid. 

*x *x x * 

Sick Clover 

Some odd discoveries have been made by research workers 
at Rothamsted in regard to that widespread malady of the farm 
known as clover sickness. To speak roughly, wherever this 
disease appeared the land has to be rested from clover for a 
great many years. The disease, which has been investigated 
for at least eighty years, has been attributed both to a particular 
fungus and to eelworm. Both these causes are operative ; but 
two other more essential causes have now been indicated. Both 
are curious. One is that the bacilli which make nodules on 
the roots of clover and other such plants and give the plant one 
of its chief virtues are of two strains. One strain does little 
work, is almost a drone, and this lazy strain is apt to overcome 


the better and beneficent strain. The other cause, indicateg 
but not yet wholly corroborated, is that clover does actually 
impregnate the soil with a secretion that is poisonous to itself, 
Inoculation of crops by the better strain of microbe has been 
successfully tried ; and doubtless some way of neutralising the 
poisonous secretion, so to call it, will be found. 

* x * * 


The Eels’ Migration 

An allusive reference the other day to the mystery of the 
eels’ migration has brought so many queries that I am persuaded 
to explain. At certain periods elvers swim up many Western 
rivers in myriads ; and, incidentally, there has been an eager 
demand for them from the Continent, where the eel is a very 
popular form of food. It was a mystery for centuries where 
these eels came from. It was then discovered by a Scandinavian 
fisherman that a little fish-like thing found in the Atlantic was 
in reality an eel that a little later in life suffered a sea-change, 
This enabled the discoverer to penetrate the whole mystery, 
When the spawning instinct and desire comes upon them, the 
mature eels migrate to particular deep holes in the Atlantic, 
They will travel even over considerable stretches of land to 
reach the rivers and so the sea. Eels both from Europe and 
America spawn in these Atlantic depths. The American 
progeny soon after birth swim to America and the European 
young to Europe, taking a good part of two years over the 
journey and changing form. The parents never return. How 
these myriads of fry receive a prompting to seek, say, the estuary 
of the Severn is ‘‘a thing imagination boggles at.” 

* * * x 


Milk Wool 

The land history of Denmark for the last fifty years or so 
is a record of continuous intensification. Mr. Sorensen, 
one of the present authorities, gave me the story of his own 
farm in this regard. His father had a farm of forty-one 
acres which with difficulty supported seven cows, a breeding 
sow and a few sheep. The cows have grown so far as | 
remember to seventeen, the pigs are numerous and the sheep 
have been discarded. This is the sort of increase that has 
been going on all over the country, and it is amazing how 
much stock a small farm will carry if everything is laid out 
for providing fodder. The economy even in respect of grass 
is illustrated for all beholders by the tethering of the cattle 
on the grass land. They must eat methodically and tho- 
roughly! More than once the abolition of sheep was quoted 
as a sign of intenser production. It may be taken as a sort 
of symbol that wool is now being made from milk; and the 
price given for milk for that purpose is higher than it has ever 
been. The greatest believers in it are the Italians. The wool 
has the advantage of not shrinking; but in making cloth a 
percentage of 25 per cent. or so of real wool appears to be 
thought best. The inexpert (at whom Bradford would scoff) 
find difficulty in distinguishing the real from the synthetic, 


In the Garden 


The brave—but outrageous—confession “I do not like 
ramblers ’’—is made in a charming little garden-book, recently 
published (Gardener’s Nightcap, by Muriel Stuart. Jonathan 
Cape, 8s. 6d.). It is a statement that perhaps deserves some 
investigation. Such a large number of hybrid teas and other 
solid-flowered roses have now been given the climbing habit 
that they may well be preferred before any rambler so called 
when it is a question of decorating a pergola or a wall. The 
earliest of all the type was the Gloire de Dijon, for which still 
we must nurse an affection, though we are told that it is entirely 
superseded by Climbing Paul Lede. A score or so of popular 
bedding roses have varieties that climb lustily enough. Ophelia, 
Madame Herriot and Mrs. J. Grant are examples. The best 
of the red-flowered climbers, as it seems to me, is Climbing 
Richmond ; and certainly something is lost if a rambler, such 
as the excellent Excelso, is substituted for it. But who can 
dislike Ramblers if they are allowed to ramble? They are best 
on a bank. In my garden is a bank of which half is covered 
with Cotoneaster horizontalis, half with Ramblers; and the 
ramblers make the more enduring screen: some are as nearly 
as may be evergreen, and they flower in great profusion. Net 
to like them so placed is an impossibility for anyone, howevet 
deeply preiudiced, W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 





[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week”’ paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE GERMANS IN VIENNA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn,—Perhaps the following account of conversations I had 
with various German soldiers after their entry into Vienna 
may interest your readers. I think they throw a new light 
on the political and economic conditions existing in Germany 
today : 

When, on March 13th, the first German troops had entered 
Vienna, a young officer, belonging to a North German regi- 
ment, rushed off to meet some friends whom he was anxious 
to see. Among the first things he said was the angry exclama- 
tion: “ I really don’t understand these Austrians, just shouting 
‘Heil’ and imagining Hitler will lead them to paradise. What 
do they think the Third Reich is! If they had put up the 
slightest resistance, we wouldn’t have shot. The SA. and 
SS. would have been forced to do all the fighting, and the 
Austrian army would have made short work of them.” 

Later on, I was informed confidentially that there had been 
very strong opposition from the army against the invasion of 
Austria, and that leading military authorities had only agreed 
to it after they had obtained Hitler’s consent that the army 
was only to demonstrate but not to engage in any fighting. 

Soon after the Germans came to Vienna, one of the biggest 
wine-gardens (Heurigen) near Vienna was invaded by a crowd 
of German privates and N.C.O.’s. When the orchestra tried 
to play a popular German military march, they protested, 
shouting that this was oid stuff, that they had not come to 
Vienna to hear what they could hear day after day at home 
in barracks. The orchestra then tried to please them with 
the Donauwellen-waltz, but they would not have that either. 
And when protests had died down they began to sing a song, 
the burden of which went : 


* Hitler hat keine Frau, 
Der Bauer hat keine Sau, 
Der Backer hat kein’ Teig, 
Das ist das Dritte Reich.” 


(Hitler has no frau, 

The peasant has no sow, 
The baker has no dough, 
That is the Third Reich.) 
They liked this song so much that they went on singing it 
again and again, night after night, while the Viennese people 
who happened to be present sat listening and wondering. 

Some days after the excitement about Czechoslovakia 
began, and after the Czech army had been massed along the 
German—formerly Austrian—frontier, Czech soldiers crossed 
the Taya bridge and, on what was now German territory, they 
fixed mines beneath its pillars. There cannot have been any 
German troops near that highly important strategic point, for 
it was Austrian customs officials who had to be called to 
persuade the Czechs to go away and take the mines out. 

During the last week of May some Berlin friends of mine 
came to Vienna by train along the Czechoslovakian frontier. 
They told me that they had not seen any signs of the German 
mobilisation, so much spoken of in the international Press. 
They had only seen, well hidden in each of the railway stations 
at Hof, Marktredwitz, Weiden and Regensburg, just one short 
military train, containing no more than one company of 
infantry. A waiter in the dining-car had told them that these 
carriages had been standing there for at least ten days. There 
were no machine-guns nor any of the new small trench-mortars 
to be seen. But camp-kitchens and beer had been abundant. 
Privates and N.C.O.’s had been walking about, smoking 
cigarettes, chatting and laughing with girls, so that it seemed 
that the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia had been prevented not only by the attitude of the 
British Government, but, perhaps still more effectively, because 
the German army had declined to march and fight for the 
Sudeten Germans’ ‘‘ freedom.” 

Among these Berlin people was an old friend of mine, a 
retired staff officer of a former Prussian Guards regiment. 
He had come to visit his son who was on duty in Vienna. 
One evening, when we were sitting over a glass of wine, 
father, son and I, I asked the old man: ‘‘ Well, do you think 
it will come to a war?” His reply was short, rough and 
convincing: “Ja, wenn die mit der Schnauze schiessen 





» 


koénnten!” (Sure, if them fellows could shoot with their 
snouts !). But when I asked him about the army’s attitude 
towards the Nazi Government, he said that the situation was 
rather complicated. Among the young officers of the stupid, 
uneducated sort, there was a steadily growing number who 
were being influenced by the everlasting propaganda, and, in 
another five years’ time, some of these young men might be 
in rather important positions, battalion commanders, A.D.C.’s 
to brigadier-generals, and so on. And, little by little, the 
chances of an effective army opposition would grow smaller. 

But then his son interrupted : “‘ You mustn’t listen to father. 
He is completely out of things. In the ranks, about half the men 
are what the Nazis choose to call Communists, and even the 
rest of us won’t go a single step to fight for old man Hitler’s 
ambitions and fairy-tales. Do you think we couldn’t deal with 
those few idiots who have turned Nazi? Of course we can!” 
—‘‘ He is perfectly right,” said his father, “ there is no doubt 
that if there was a declaration of war or any warlike action 
involving the army, where Germany was the aggressor, that 
would be the end of Hitler and his gang; but short of this an 
army revolt seems to me rather difficult and unlikely. There is 
no leader, no revolutionary organisation, as far as I know, and 
I would know if there was any.” His son interrupted again : 
** May be all that is not as unimaginable and unreal as father 
thinks.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about such far away and rather obscure 
possibilities,” I said, ‘* but tell me, what is your actual job in the 
army ?”’—‘‘ I am in the machine-gun corps, at present.’’— 
** You must haye rather wonderful new guns by now.” —‘‘ Oh 
Lord, no, they are still the same that father went out to Flanders 
with in 1914.”—*‘ That old pre-War model? Don’t pull my 
leg !’-—‘‘ But it’s true, Sir; the same rotten old pokers, to 
burn your fingers with! We have got 3, t-h-r-e-e, bright new 
guns in our battalion, I admit, but they have to be kept new and 
shining for parade, and besides, none of us feels really safe with 
them. They are ‘ Ersatz’ like every blessed new thing we have. 
They may go to pieces any moment.” —“ Are they really as bad as 
that? Aren’t you exaggerating? It seems utterly incredible 
that all those thousands of millions should have been wasted on 
—well, just bluff parade material. Don’t try to make me 
believe that Germany isn’t prepared even to start a new war. 
We all of us know that she won’t be able to win against a strong 
coalition, even if the Duce doesn’t forsake her.” —‘* Which he is 
sure to do, Sir! But I’m telling you no more than the naked, 
ugly truth! Didn’t you see the lorries the SS. came to Vienna 
in? Didn’t you hear the terrible noise they make ? ’— 
“* Well, yes, I do remember now, one early morning, some weeks 
ago, I was walking by a S£.-parking-yard, just when they were 
trying to start their engines, after a rather chilly night. I saw 
them fussing about and working hard to crank them up. There 
was a terrific noise of backfiring, and some of them wouldn’t 
start at all, so they had to call for mechanics.”—‘‘ There you 
see, they are all Ersatz. And do you know what my friends 
in the Air Force tell me ? For several months now, Goering’s 
men have been paying thousands of marks to any volunteers 
who will agree to go for trial flights in new planes, fresh from the 
factories. For these planes are really nothing but flying coffins ; 
and they get worse every month. Their design isn’t really so 
bad ; they are far better than the clumsy machines that came 
out in 1934 and 1935; some of them are even supposed to be 
brilliant. But they are forced to put more and more Ersatz 
even into the most delicate parts of them. During these last 
few months, every third or fourth machine seems to have gone 
to pieces during its trials. Casualties at Staaken and elsewhere 
are terrible, so they can’t find any reasonable fellow now who 
will go in for these test flights. That’s why they are bound to 
pay such enormous premiums to the reckless sort who don’t 
care, or to newcomers who don’t know how bad it all is.”’ 

After learning all this about the attitude of officers and men 
and about the quality of their new war material, I doubt, more 
than ever before, where German preparedness ends, and where 


the bluff begins. 


A REFUGEE FROM VIENNA, 
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MODERN SUICIDE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 


Sir,—In your interesting and informative articie on this 
subject you refer to a letter I wrote to The Times in which I 
urged that the law should be altered by removing the absurdity 
of suicide being a crime and the inhumanity of treating the 
unfortunate who has tried to end his days and failed as a 
criminal. What has surprised me is the number of letters 
I have received expressing concurrence. None has indicated 
opposition. ’ 

You wrote that it is significant that where condemnation 
of suicide is strongest, the number of suicides is lowest. Yet, 
as you again point out, the law is not a deterrent. Suicide in the 
eyes of the Church is a sin ; so is adultery, which is not a crime. 
I believe only two other countries, outside the British Empire, 
treat suicide as a crime. 

The legal consequences are unfortunate. A man on his 
marriage insures his life for the protection of his wife and 
children. Years afterwards under the stress of circumstances 
he kills himself. If a jury finds that he was temporarily insane 
(a vague enough category) the family get the provision intended 
for them. If he is found to have killed himself while not 
temporarily insane, they lose that provision. It is good law 
but, as it seems to me, bad sense. The trouble is that in no way 
can this result be avoided. No matter how clearly the policy 
declares that it covers the risk of suicide, ‘‘ Public Policy ” 
makes it unenforceable. 

A gift made shortly before and in contemplation of death 
is effectual as a donatio mortis causa, but when death by suicide 
is contemplated the gift is invalid. It would be giving effect to 
the gift by a crime. (Jn re Dudman, 1925, Ch. 553.) 

What happens to the policy when it has been charged 
as security for a loan? The Lords have recently expressed the 
opinion that, though the family of the suicide cannot get 
any benefit from the policy-money, the lender may. This 
opinion was however obiter. If it is against public policy 
to insure against a crime, is it not vitiated entirely? In any 
case why should the third-party lenders be treated more 
liberally than the dependants? The root of the evil is the 
anachronism of calling suicide a crime. Many a legal 
complication follows from it. 

““'The simple man’s horror of suicide ” is one thing and, as 
you point out, punishment another. To your suggestive 
analysis of the cause of this horror I would add this, that the 
deliberate choice of any individual to leave this world in which 
we remain is something of an affront to us. That is a reason 
why the family generally prefer a verdict of temporary insanity. 
—Yours faithfully, B. A. LEVINSON. 

Reform Club. 
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[To-the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—Your correspondence on suicide, while containing a 
criticism of the existing law that would be perfectly valid if the 
letter of the law were logically applied, does not seem to allow 
for what actually happens. The would-be suicide is usually 
remanded for a week in custody, during which he or she is 
looked after by the prison medical officer. In the (relatively 
uncommon) cases where such a prisoner is really insane, he 
can be certified and transferred to a mental home—not a criminal 
lunatic asylum—without any criminal conviction. However, 
in the majority of cases, happily, the defendant appears before 
the magistrate after a week’s remand obviously much improved 
in physical and nervous condition. A report from the medical 
officer or the probation officer or, more probably, both is 
quietly- considered (in whispered tones inaudible to Press and 
public—rightly so). In the meanwhile police and probation 
officer will have interviewed the defendant’s family, former 
employers or any persons whose names may have been furnished 
by the defendant himself as likely helpers. It may be remarked 
that no such persons would be approached or at any rate 
pressed without the defendant’s own consent, unless may be a 
well-disposed officer risked a calculated indiscretion to whip 
up the friends of a defendant too embittered to try to get their 
help himself. 

Nearly always the story of an attempted suicide seems to 
bring forth some such connexion ready to help, but, with or 
without the private helper, the cases are few in which the 
proceedings are not terminated by the would-be suicid: being 
bound over and placed on probation—leaving the Court to 


‘ 


—= 


find that provisional arrangements have been made for a job, 
a home, temporary financial assistance and medical treatment 
if required. This is the general though not the universal rule, 
The exceptions include a certain number of cases where the 
accused, pleading guilty to attempted suicide, has staged, jg 
not a bogus, at least a half-hearted attempt to create a nuisance. 
value and so compensate for his own lack of courage by Staking 
a claim to the pity of others. Even these are not harshly 
dealt with. 

Given our grotesque laws administered by a dotard judiciary, 
the humanity with which the law of suicide is interpreted belies 
the ‘‘ moral horror” which your correspondents assume: on the 
contrary it is treated with a liberality in pleasing contrast to the 
habitual hectoring unfairness of the Bench which makes any 
British trial where property or sex is concerned an affront 
and an outrage to civilisation. 

To join in a suicide pact on the south bank of the Tweed is q 
capital offence: to do so on the north bank is not even a 


misdemeanour. This is one of the great advantages of living 
in a free country. No passport is required to cross the stream, 
—Yours &c., 


A. Ss. Baky 


BRITISH TRADE POLICY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Si1r,—In his letter appearing in your last week’s issue, Mr, 
Olivier Long laid rather undue stress upon the difficulties of 
expanding British trade with South-Eastern Europe. Admit- 
tedly the problem is by no means easy to solve. When it comes 
to an examination of detail, a series of obstacles becomes evident, 
In this respect, however, Anglo-Danubian and Anglo-Balkan 
trade relations are by no mcans unique. It is easy to quote 
an intimidating array of details to prove, for instance, that 
British and American trade interests are irreconcilable and that 
therefore the conclusion of an Anglo-American trade-agreement 
is impossible ; yet it is now practically certain that the agreement 
will be signed shortly. Obstacles of detail can be overcome, 
once the principle is agreed upon, given a sufficient degree of 
determination and a little hard thinking, also in the matter of 
the expansion of British trade with South-Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Long and many other critics of the new British-Danubian 
policy argue that a substantial increase of British imports from 
the Danubian and Balkan countries is unlikely owing to the 
necessity of importing from the Dominions. These critics 
must have in mind wheat and one or two staple products, 
and proceed to generalise as if Danubian and Balkan trade 
consisted of those products only. In reality they play no 
part at all, or an insignificant part, in the export trade of most 
of the countries concerned. An increase of British purchases 
of Turkish raisins or Greek tobacco—to mention only’ two 
articles—is not likely to deal an unduly severe blow to inter- 
Empire trade. Even in the case of the countries whose chief 
export article is wheat it is possible to discover, on thorough 
examination, a number of articles which could be purchased 
without undue damage to trade with the Dominions. 

One of the objects of the Turkish credit was to enable 
Turkey to increase her mineral output and her mineral exports 
to this country: Every one of the other Balkan and Danubian 
States possesses unexplored mineral resources which could be 
made available with the aid of British financial assistance, and 
which could then be exported to the British market. To 
mention only two examples, new rich bauxite deposits have 
recently been discovered in Hungary, and an attempt is being 
made to obtain British capital for their exploitation. Roumania 
would more than welcome an increased British participation 
in her oil industry. In both instances the investment of 
British capital would be accompanied by the acquisition of 
British machinery and equipment. At the same time the 
increased output obtained with the aid of British capital would 
lead to an increase of the Hungarian and Roumanian export 
trade to Great Britain. 

Moreover, there are innumerable lesser articles for which a 
market could be found in England with the aid of a little effort. 
Any one of these articles might only account for a small amount, 
but if many of the new lines were introduced the total might 
reach a substantial figure. 

I do not want to trespass on your space any further by going 
into details, but the examples quoted are, I think, sufficient 
to indicate that there is ample scope for finding a sclution. 
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While I agree with Mr. Long’s conclusion’that an expansion of 
British trade with South-Eastern Europe would require active 
Government intervention, I cannot help feeling that his line 
of approach is anything but constructive. By emphasising 
the difficulties—which doubtless exist but which are not 
jnsurmountable—instead of concentrating on constructive 
suggestions, he may render a disservice to a cause which he 
himself admits to be a good one. For the one-sided presenta- 
tion of an intimidating array of difficulties is liable to discourage 
endeavours in favour of the new British trade policy in South- 
Eastern Europe.—Yours faithfully, Pau. EINzIc. 
The White Cottage, South Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


PROTECTING BRITISH SHIPS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ir,—In reply to Mr. Moon, may I say that I did not and do 
not accuse the Prime Minister of intentional “ self-seeking 
at the expense of his country’s interests” ? My charges are that 
he identifies his country’s interests with his own peclicy, 
pursues that policy by clumsy methods, and clings to it though 
proofs accumulate that it is not bringing the desired results. 
An important part of his policy was to secure agreement with 
Italy safeguarding British interests and a sincere friendship 
between the two countries. Its actual results so far have 
been to lower the prestige of the British flag by submitting 
tamely to the destruction of British ships and seamen, to 
increase the sufferings of Republican Spain by helping to cut 
off the food supplies which those ships were. bringing in, and 
thus to increase the chances of a Franco victory and with it 
the establishment of a Fascist Power dependent upon Italy 
and Germany at the gates of the Mediterranean and on the 
Pyrenean frontier. So far from winning the friendship 
or respect of Signor Mussolini, his hostility to ourselves and 
France becomes plainer every day. To the evidence of that 
given in my last letter may be added his most recent outburst 
at Aprilia against “‘ the great demo-plutocracies,” with their 
“ ridiculous,’ abject, masty faces,’”’ which the Italian people 
“would remember at any time in peace or war,”—Yours 
faithfully, ELEANOR F, RATHBONE. 
House of Commons. 


SLAVES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I would like to add a postscript to the article by Sir 
John Harris on Slavery in Bechuanaland and to thank you 
and him for again directing attention to this question. 


The Tagart Report was a revealing and humiliating docu- 
ment and I hope the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs 
will not be complaisant in respect of the progress made. 
Mr. MacDonald said in reply to a question I asked him 
several years ago that in 1933 all magistrates in the territory 
had been instructed to repeat and emphasise to the native 
authorities the policy of the Government which was based 
on the Tagart recommendations, though a_ proclamation 
regulating the employment of native labourers by natives of 
the territory had been delayed pending the formulation of a 
provisional scheme for the settlement of any Masarwa who 
may be dismissed by their employers as a result of any new 
legislation, 

A week or so ago I raised the matter in the House with 
Lord Stanley. He said that substantial progress had been 
made in carrying out the report. The situation had again 
been before the League of Nations Advisory Committee of 
Experts on Slavery, and the acting chief of the Bamangwato 
tribe had agreed to implement the policy of incorporating the 
Masarwa as ordinary tribesmen in the body -politic of the 
Bamangwato, giving them the traditional rights and making 
them subject to the traditional obligations of the tribesmen. 
Lord Stanley added that it was now realised by the two peoples 
that compulsory service is a thing of the past, and the League 
Committee had stated that it seemed possible to say that the 
Status of the Masarwa was not one of slavery. 


Progress has undoubtedly been made, and I hope it is 
substantially as stated by the Dominions Secretary. There 
must be no relaxation until this blemish is banished from the 
Colonial Empire.—I am, yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. A. CREECH JONES. 





RELIGIOUS OR POLITICAL? 

[To the Editor of THE Spectator} 
Sir,—Sir Maurice Amos in his letter raises a very large and 
most complex issue. I am sure he will agree that one can 
hardly do justice to it in a brief exchange of letters, nor will 
he expect me in such short space to follow him into Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, Bohemia, and over two centuries of 
history ; though, of course, the Reformation here as elsewhere 
had its significant class-affiliations. 

He will allow too that I specifically amended Mr. Morton’s 
judgement of the Reformation as “in essence a political 
movement. . . . part of the long struggle of the European 
moneyed classes for power,” to ‘* propertied classes.” 

I do not myself at all dispute the reality of the religious 
ideas put forward in the course of the Reformation, in the 
minds of those who held them. (One thing history teaches 
is that there is hardly any limit to the nonsense human beings 
will believe.) All that, as a historian, I am doubtful of is 
whether these ideas were the effective forces that their holders 
suppose them to be in the process of change we call the Refor- 
mation. The “best modern research” on the sixteenth 
century, to confine ourselves to England for example, would 
almost certainly agree that the political motives of a Henry VIII 
and a Cromwell were far more decisive than the religious 
quaverings of a Cranmer—which were in fact suspiciously 
apt to follow political ups and downs ; that the greed of whole 
classes for the lands of the Church was a much stronger and 
more lasting factor than all the preachings of the Reformers— 
what Sir Maurice would call, I suppose, “the concern for 
religious truth.” 

But it would be a mistake to make too great a disjunction 
between the one and the other. Both Mr. Morton and I 
would hold that the religious opinions and propaganda of the 
Reformers had their influence: as usual in history they con- 
stituted the militant ideology of the classes behind them. The 
fact that people may think in religious terms does not mean 
that the conflicts they are engaged in are not fundamentally 
for power. Ask any psychologist: it is not only the best 
modern historital research which supports that conclusion.— 
Yours, &c., A. L. Rowse. 


FRANCE AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It was not without some surprise that the French read 
certain statements, which, according to the British Press, 
Mr. Chamberlain made in the House of Commons regarding 
the closing of the French frontier on the Pyrenees. In the 
opinion of Frenchmen, it was only in order not to displease 
the British Government that the Daladier-Bonnet Cabinet 
consented to do this. They only made this concession in 
order to keep in step with London, which was especially 
desirable on the eve of the British Sovereigns’ visit to Paris 
—an event hailed with enthusiasm by the French Democracy. 

Now, according to The Times of July 7th, 1938, Mr. 
Chamberlain stated that His Majesty’s Government ‘“ had 
never suggested that the French Government should, in 
present circumstances, take unilateral action in closing their 
frontier.” This statement not only raised emotion in France, 
but real stupefaction. It is a universally known fact that the 
French Government contemplates with the greatest anxiety 
the possibility of the Fascist States getting hold of Spain. 
Nothing can be more natural, as France would thus be 
surrounded and the Maginot Line would become useless 

Now, if the statements attributed by The Times and most 
British papers to Mr. Chamberlain are correct, we have to 
admit that the Daladier Cabinet, suddenly changing its policy, 
has closed the Pyrenees frontier without being asked to do so 
by the British Government. Of course, no Frenchman would 
presume to question Mr. Chamberlain’s good faith. But we 
may wonder whether the British Premier did not lose sight 
of some of the steps—in our opinion, of paramount importance 
—taken by British Diplomacy. 

In well-informed Parisian circles it is believed that the French 
Foreign Office received ai the beginning of June a British 
note expressing in a ‘courteous manner, but not without 
severity, the opinion that the failure to close the Pyrenees 
frontier was prolonging the Spanish war, and that the Frencia 
Government ought to be careful not to lose the sympathies 
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of British opinion. In the same circles it is believed that 
the eminent diplomat who is the representative of Great 
Britain in Paris drew the attention of the French Government 
to the alleged passing of war materials across the Pyrenees. 

If all this should be untrue—if the British Government did 
not—and does not—ask for the closing of the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, it would be of the utmost importance that it should 
be known. For no one in Paris doubts that, if the London 
Cabinet did not object, the French Government would be 
glad to relinquish the closing of a frontier, to which they 
consented reluctantly, and only for the sake of the Anglo- 
French friendship. 

May I also draw the attention of the British public to a fact 
which seems to be worthy of notice? We in France have 
the impression that too many cf our British friends judge 
French opinion from the statements of the right-wing Press, 
which is both wealthy and noisy, but does not in the least 
reflect the opinions of the French public. 

Thus Gringoire is a Parisian weekly paper, with a con- 
siderable circulation, which might be taken seriously, since 
one of its contributors is M. Tardieu, a former Prime Minister. 
Yet some time ago it published an article according to which 
England ought to be reduced to slavery. This article, however, 
inspired nothing but contemptuous disgust throughout France. 
Again, the right-wing Press has published the statements of 
another ex-Prime Minister, M. Flandin, in support of Herr 
Hitler’s policy. Because of M. Flandin’s title, it might be 
thought that he represents an important section of French 
opinion, which is certainly not the case, for even within his 
own party he is rigorously opposed by such well-known 
Conservatives as M. Mandel and M. Reynaud. 

It would be a good thing if it were known in England that 
Frenchmen, whatever their political opinions may be, consider 
that the establishment of a Franco-Mussolini-Hitler rule in 
the Spanish Peninsula would be a mortal danger to France, 
and to peace. An Italian paper, I/ Resto de! Carlino, recently 
said that our country, in case of war, would be obliged to look 
to the security of the frontier, not only of the Rhine, but also 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees. That is why the mere suggestion 
of a Fascist domination over Spain alarms every peace-loving 
inhabitant of this country; such a suggestion is accepted 
only by a handful of Fascist or pro-Fascist agitators who are 
the spokesmen of Hitler and Mussolini in Paris. But such 
people, fortunately, represent no real force. If a British 
policy were to be based upon their opinions, it would be 
based upon nothingness. 

It is not fitting, of course, for Frenchmen to interfere, even 
afar-off, in England’s home affairs. But the people of France 
are entitled to address the British people as friends, and tell 
them that they feel threatened in their vital interests by the 
German and Italian intervention in Spain—and that a threat 
to France is a threat to Britain——yYours faithfully, 

ALBERT BAYET. 


Professeur 4 l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 


WHAT MAKES NEWS? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Madge surely errs when, in his interesting 
analysis of current news values, he concludes that if a news- 
paper does not give its readers the right rype of news-story, its 
circulation falls. 

I believe I am right in suggesting thet circulation figures are 
affected by feature articles, rather than by news-stories. I have 
read, for instance, that the publication of extracts from Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s book, Windsor Tapestry, has brought an 
additional 100,000 readers to that paper. 7 

Some idea of the importance attached by newspapers to 
the pulling-power of “‘ features”? may also be gauged by the 
remarkable publicity given in recent years to ‘“‘ special writers,” 
such as Mr. Godfrey Winn; Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Mr. H. V. 
Morton, Mr. Trevor Wignall, Mr. Damon Runyon, and others. 
Moreover, a study of the big-circulation national dailies reveals 
that they are becoming more and more obviously ‘‘ magazine- 
newspapers,” with straight news-items playing second fiddle to 
comic-strips, gossip columns, astrology features, crossword 
puzzles, ‘‘ readers’ problems” features, and radio, cinema, 
gardening and cookery pages.—Yours faithfully, 

BENJAMIN PERRICK, 
62 Belgrade Road, London, N.16, 


—= 


THE REFUGEE TRAGEDY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Let us accept, for the sake of argument, Mrs. Ellison’s 
contention that a foreign employer settling in England wij 
employ the greatest possible number of his own people. Such 
an employer, bringing his capital from abroad, if he employs 
no British labour will not diminish the possibilities of employ. 
ment for Englishmen. His employment will be entirely new 
employment. But no matter what his desires may be it will 
not be possible for him to employ only his fellow-nationals, 
and even if he effects the impossible, in process of time his first 
employees must be replaced by others who will not come from 
abroad. Moreover if he gives direct employment only to 
foreigners they—by their day to day purchases and demands 
for services—must increase the volume of employment of 
British shopkeepers, professional men, &c, Further, he will 
pay taxes, rates, rent, &c., and all. of these will benefit the 
community—large or small—as a whole. Any new employer— 
even if he attains the impossible and employs only 
foreigners—must add to the wealth and welfare of the country 
as a whole.—Yours faithfully, ALBERT M. HYAMson, 
32 Teignmouth Road, N.W. 2. 


THE EAST ADMONISHES THE WEST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—I am interested to observe that Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge now extends to China and the Far 
East, and that he is ready, as usual, to impart it. 

May I be permitted, however, as a lifelong student of Chinese 
history and philosophy, to suggest that several of the opinions 
expressed in his review of Mr. Lin Yu-tang’s book, The 
Importance of Living, are curiously misleading ? Had Mr, 
Joad read the recent works of writers who have made a serious 
study of the subject, such as Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald, Sir G. B. 
Sansom, Mr. Owen Lattimore, or even Mr. Lin Yu-tang, he 
would surely have refrained from telling us that “‘ the values 
of the West are becoming the values of the East,”’ or that 
““Japan has adopted the civilisation of the West.’ As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Lin’s book, despite a certain tendency to 
facetiousness, may be summed up as a vindication of China’s 
traditional conception of life-values, which, complacently disre- 
garding the thundering legions of the West, persists, century 
after century, in its disillusioned but cheerful enjoyment of life. 

Mr. Joad seems to attach considerable importance to the 
statement vouched for by the interesting but inaccurate author 
of Red Star Over China, that “‘ the cult of the family has been 
dismissed as feudal,” and that ‘‘ Young Chinese Communists 
proclaim the rights of Youth, &c., &c.”’ From Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
Son of Heaven he might have learned that a very similar condi- 
tion of affairs existed in China as far back as the beginning of 
the seventh century : 

“Tt was,” as he says, “‘ an age of Youth. The wars and tumults 
of the time had weakened the heavy control of the older generation. 
The Confucian maxims enjoining unquestioned submission of 
youth to age were but little observed.” 

The Chinese: have always accepted transient variations from 
the normal of their national life, in the same philosophic spirit 
as they have accepted periods of alien rule. But that has never 
altered their deeply rooted philosophy nor their conception of 
life’s fundamental values.—I am, &c., J. O. P. BLANp. 

Briudenell House, Aldeburgh. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—While agreeing entirely with your article on ‘“‘ The 
People’s Education ” in your issue of July 15th, I want to add 
some things of first-rate importance that you appear to have 
left out. 

The method of entry from elementary schools into 
secondary schools is in effect by a competitive examination 
taken at the age of about 11. Many of those who do not get a 
place feel themselves branded as failures from then on. It is 
very difficult for late developers to get into a secordary school, 
not only because the regulations rarely allow it, but also because 
a Janguage is necessary for a pass in the School Certificate, and 
languages are not normally taught at senior schools. Secondary 
schools, on their present staffing ratio of round about I to 20, 
cannot usually afford to cater for a pupil who at the age of 13 
knows no French o: Latin. ‘The psychological effect of this 
division of children into sheep and goats at the age of I1 is 
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thoroughly bad; and the Hadow Reorganisation Scheme is 
codifying it. 

Possible cures might be: 

(a) to allow Senior scndols to have Secoadary tops, in which 
pupils could stay, if they wished, to the age of 18--, and to increas2 
the staffing ratio of senior schools to cope with the small classes 
which would then become absolutely necessary ; 

(b) to adjust the language difficulty by tackling the examination 
regulations, making transfer of late developers from senior schools 
easier, and increasing the staffing ratio of secondary schools to 


‘cope with this. influx of pupils needing special treatment. 


Schools are tending to get bigger and bigger. Small 
elementary schools are getting closed owing to the drop in 
numbers when their over-elevens are removed through the 
Hadow re-organisation. Small secondary schools are getting 
closed to allow their pupils to be absorbed in big secondary 
schools. This is dangerously likely to dehumanise the schools, 
for in a big school the headmaster cannot know every pupil 
well and all parents personally, as he should. 

Possible cures are: 

(a) to preserve existing small schools, specially in rural areas, 
where economically possible ; 

(b) to humanise large schools by decentralising inside the school 
as much as possible, and make it inevitable for each child, and his 
or her parents, to be in really close personal touch with two or three 
teachers, with whom the child is specially associated throughout 
the school career. 

I must underline the point you make about large classes. 
This is an immense problem. The Local Authorities, the 
Board, even schools with endowments, have totally wrong ideas 
about the size of class that allows reasonable development. 
Since the size of classes has been settled solely by economics, we 
have all got into hopelessly bad mental habits. At this very 
day, new schools are being built in England, by “ progressive ” 
education authorities, with classrooms for classes of 50 ! Except 
for lecture-lessons, which should be very rare, no class should 
be too big for really individual attention to written and practical 
work, or for discussion in which all, and not only the specially 
vocal ones who need it least, can take part.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 

Chippenham Secondary School, Wiltshire. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Having read your article, ‘‘ The People’s Education,” 
with great interest, though I cannot say I found it very helpful, 
I wonder if I might be permitted to make one or two observa- 
tions regarding it. My only claim to have any opinions on the 
matter is that I have been for over twenty years a member of 
the Sheffield Education Committee and spend quite a lot of 
time in various activities connected therewith. 

Of course your article contains the usual gibe at examinations. 
That is part of the critic’s stock-in-trade. No utterance, written 
or oral, critical of education, is complete without a petulant 
diatribe against examinations. Those of us who have to 
administer them, doing our best to render them less rigid and 
more just, and to see that they do not bar out the wrong children, 
always listen hopefully, and when the thunders have ceased 
look up from our work and patiently ask, “* And what is your 
alternative? ’’ The critic thereupon fades into thin air. I can 
hardly imagine The Spectator doing that, and I look forward to 
a further article in which a workable alternative to examinations 
will be set forth. If you can do that you will earn the gratitude 
of education authorities and of teachers everywhere. ; 

Then you refer to universities.- Well, I happen to be a 
member of the Court of Governors, the Council, and the 
Finance Committee, of the Sheffield University, and I can 
answer for it that efforts to throw still more widely open the 
door into the University are ceaseless. But when I reed on I 
find that you are not really referring to universities but to 
Oxford and Cambridge. ‘“‘ The chance,’ you write, “of a 
non-elementary schoolboy proceeding to Oxford and Cambridge 
is 110 times that of an elemertary schoolboy.” That you 
describe as “‘ morally offensive ’’ and ‘‘ the worst kind of social 
waste.” Why is it? There are universities in Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bristol, Durham, Edinburgh, 
London and other places, aid it is just possible that if you could 
step down and make a few quiet inquiries regarding those you 
might find that the proportion of ex-elementary schoolboys 
was rather larger than at Oxford or Cambridge. You would 
not, Iam sure, belong to the category of a speaker who some time 
ago in Sheffield was referring to the valve of an Oxford or a 
Cambridge education and then added as a hasty afterthought, 
““and of course there are the so-called universities in the 


provincia! cities.” I did not suppose that that was reaily 
what he mcant to say and I gentfy sub-edited the remark to read 
“the newer universities.” 

I am not belittling the importance of Oxford or Cambridge. 
We are delighted when one of our boys reaches one or the other, 
heartily congzatulate him, and, if he is poor, subsidise him. But 
I do find it a little difficult to forgive The Spectator for talking 
in highly superior fashion as if Oxford and Cambridge repre- 
sented the sum total of university possibilities in this country. 
These newer universities do at least help to mitigate the moral 
offence and the social waste. 

As to the universities, what is wanted is not so much a change 
in our educational system, as a wider realisation on the part of 
employers of all descriptions, from the State downwards, that 
a university degree renders a man more valuable. The position 
now is better than it was, very much better, but there is stilla 
long way to go. 

One other remark—the size of classes. You do not appear 
to realise that a question of accommodation is involved here. 
Our older schools are not stretchable, unfortunately. If we 
were to halvé the size of our classes we must double their 
number, and we simply haven’t the room. But the redistribu- 
tion of the population is compelling us to build new schools, 
spacious, surrounded by acres of playing fields, some with 
swimming baths attached! When redistribution is complete 
and we have our new schools we shall make short work of the 
size of classes problem. At present we cannot. 

All the same great progress has been made. Anyone who, 
like myself, can look back on twenty years’ active association 
with cc cational administration, or, again, like myself, can 
think Ecck to the days of the School Board can realise that. 
Time was when classes of sixty and seventy children were 
normal and by no means the exception. What the maximum 
should be is a matter of opinion and for discussion. My own 
figure is thirty-five. We shall get there eventually, at least I 
hope so. But we cannot do it in one hop. 

Perhaps Tne Spectator could now follow its picturesque 
and emphatic condemnation with some hints regarding imme- 
diately practical steps that might be taken towards the ideals it 
has in mind. It would be useful. Those of us who are doing 
the donkey-work in education need help. Criticism there is 
in plenty—so plentiful, indeed, and, in the main, so unpractical, 
that we have almost ceased to listen.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN OAKLEY. 

Sheffield. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 

TOTALITARIAN STATE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The Bishop of Durham in your issue for July 15th 
contributes a discussion on ‘* the Christian Church and the 
German State.’ According to this the Nazi system is a 
**portentous blend ”’ of mediaevalism with the modern con- 
ception of civilisation and involves a definitely ** materialistic 
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atheism ” by which the “open enmity of Moscow” may 
be reconciled with “ the partially veiled hostility of Berlin.” 

But what are the facts? Hitler is Moscow’s greatest 
enemy because as a once Roman and now Lutheran Christian 
he is the avowed opponent of a ‘‘ godless” State. Now 
that is to Hitler’s credit, for before his time (as Lord Acton 
has reminded us) Berlin was the most church-less city in 
Europe. And from Berlin came the Adam Weishaupt 
Illuminati, that is atheist Freemason Jews, who were directly 
responsible for the recent Russian Revolution as their ancestors 
were for the French Revolution of 1789! So strongly is 
Hitler Christian that he has sent 6,000 Germans to help 
Franco in Spain. And Franco is both “ totalitarian” and 
Christian. I quote the latest Press comment : 

“The new army of General Franco’s making ... has put 

forward Totalitarian claims. . . . A distinctive feature of General 
Franco’s State is its profound Catholicism. (Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post, July 16th, page 10.)” 
Totalitarianism may become atheist. It was under Frederick 
the Great. It was anti-Catholic under Bismarck. But 
Germany has never loved parliaments and from the days of 
Tacitus preferred autocratic rulers. And her present Totali- 
tarian State is avowedly, if not intelligibly or consistently, 
Christian! Yet the Bishop does not hesitate to sum up his 
argument as follows : 

“The whole force of the Totalitarian State is being directed 

to the complete de-Christianising of the young. . . . An irrecon- 
cilable conflict with Christianity is implicit in the notion of the 
Totalitarian State.”’ (The Spectator, July 16th, page 95.)” 
Now let me turn the very same style. of argument against 
the Bishop himself. If Hitler replied to the Bishop, he could 
easily do so in the same terms of misconstruction amounting 
to misrepresentation. The Bishop admits that 

“ At the root of everything lies Religion. Christendom appears 
to be in process of repudiating Christianity (7b.).” 

Precisely. I will take the English Church as chief offender. 
Parliament chooses her bishops, rejects her revised Prayer 
Book, regards the King “in all causes, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, as supreme,”’ and by her Articles forbids the validity 
of any General Council called except with the will and consent 
of Princes. Elisabeth’s settlement of the reformed English 
Church is by Act of Parliament based on the first Four General 
Councils of Christendom, which were certainly called by 
Princes who were not Christian at the time (Act i, Elis., cap. 3). 
Nor is the Church herself more apparently Christian than the 
Parliament. The Royal Commission on Doctrine. allows the 
clergy to secretly doubt the very fundamental articles of the 
Creeds recited in Church. The Bampton Lectures of Dr. 
R. H. Lightfoot dispute the facts of the Gospel narratives. 
The three chief Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, subscribed to by Bishop Gore, Bishop 
Ryle and Dr. Driver, dispute the historical accuracy of the 
facts contained in that English Bible, whose quarter-centenary 
was celebrated in June. Is it a wonder that by three Acts 
of Parliament the English Church is to lose some £1,000,000 
a year? And in September a meeting in London is arranged 
for the Anti-God Conference, which has an avowed sympathy 
with Moscow’s persecution of Jews and Christians. Hitler 
could easily (though unfairly) quote against the Bishop his 
own phrase that “ Christendom ” (and: in particular English 
Christendom) “appears to be in process of repudiating 
Christianity.” The Bishop is too able not to admit that the 
whole issue is more complex than to be summed up in so 
misleading a sentence as that Totalitarianism implicitly involves 
an “‘ irreconcilable conflict’ with Christianity. But for Hitler 
and Mussolini and Franco there would be no ‘“‘ Christian ” 
reply, adequate or not, to the avowed atheism of Moscow.— 
Yours obediently, A. H. T. CLARKE. 

St. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts, 


DR. JOHNSON AND A. E. HOUSMAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The very obvious similarity between some verses in A 
Shropshire Lad and those by Dr. Johnson which are referred to 
by Professor W. L. Phelps, must have been noticed by innu- 
merable people since 1896. It must have been mentioned in 
many conversations, and it has been mentioned more than once 
in print. See, for example, G. H. W. Rylands, Words and 
Poetry (London, 1928), p. 44.—Yours, &c., 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, University of Durham. 


—<——S 


-.NEANDERTALER 
,Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Bet der Erdffaung der Grossen Deutschen Kunstausstellung 
durch den Fiihrer und Reichskanzler wurde viel vom Neander- 
taler geredet. Das Ausland hat ein Recht zu erfahren, was 
Herr Hitler in seiner Eigenschaft als Sch6pfer und Schirmherr 
deutscher Kunst damit meinte. Der Neandertaler ist keine 
Geldmiinze wie irgend ein anderer Taler. Der Neandertaler 
ist ein Mensch, der vor einigen tausend Jahren gelebt haben 
soll, ein Mittelding zwischen Menschenaffen und Affenmen- 
schen. Sein Skelett wurde in einem Tale nahe von Elberfeld 
im Rheinland gefunden. So nannte man diesen Typ den 
Neandertalmenschen. Der Fiihrer fiihrte die Bezeichnung 
Neandertaler fiir die moderne Kunst ein. 


Wir spate Nachkommen des Neandertaler wissen wenig 
von unserem Urahnen; wir wissen nicht, wie er lebte, 
Kein Mensch weiss, ob er schon irgendwelche Vorstellungen 
von Kultur oder Kunst hatte. 


Nur der Fuhrer weiss es.. Ihm blieb es vorbehalten, den 
‘**kulturellen Neandertaler”’ zu erschaffen, einzig zu dem 
Zwecke, um ihn aus dem Tempel der Deutschen Kunst auf 
ewig zu verbannen. Herr Hitler, aufgewachsen in den beiden 
grossen Kunststaédten der deutschen Kultur, némlich in Wien 
und Miinchen, hatte schon von friihester Jugend einen Drang 
zur Kunst. Als werdender Architekt und Maler von den 
Akademien in Wien wegen totaler Unfahigkeit zurtickgewiesen, 
betitigte er sich spater kunstlerisch durch Bemalen von 
Ansichtskarten. _ So ist es nur menschlich und verstiandlich, 
dass er heute, als unumschrankter Diktator eines Siebzig- 
millionenvolkes, auch der Kunst, die. ihn einmal zuriickstiess, 
diktieren will. Als die Deutsche Kunst aber nicht so mar- 
schieren wollte, wie Herr. Hitler kommandierte, als die 
Kiinstler mit ihren Einsendungen die beiden Miinchener 
Ausstellungen, nimlich die fiir ‘“‘ deutsche *’ und die fiir 
** entartete ’’ Kunst zu verwechseln schienen, kam der Fihrer 
zu einem Entschluss:. einen “harten”’ Strich zu ziehen— 
nicht als Zeichner aber als Fithrer—und “die Kunst zu 
zwingen, den durch die nationalsozialistische Revolution dem 
neuen deutschen Leben zugewiesenen Weg ebenfalls -einzu- 
halten.” 


Das Ergebnis ist tiberwaltigend. Von elftausend cinge- 
sandten Arbeiten der Malerei, Plastik und Graphik sind 
elfhundert auf—urd ausgestellt worden. Fiinfzehnhundert 
Kiinstler waren nach Munchen geeilt, um dem Fihrer zu 
huldigen. Das ganze Alphabet, von Wilhelm Auberlen bis 
Adolf Ziegler, wurde aufgeboten, um eine Kunst zu zeigen, 
die—nach dem Kommando des Fiihrers—“ anstindig und 
solid ” ist. -Nicht wie etwas gemalt ist, ist entscheidend, es 
muss darauf ankommen, was gemalt ist. Und ein Gang 
durch das Haus der Deutschen Kunst rechtfertigt das Wort 
des Herrn Goebbels: ‘“‘ Die Menschen schritten zehn- 
tausendfach erhobenen -Herzens durch die weiten Raume 
mit einem wahren Glticksgeftihl dartiber, dass endlich, endlich 
nach Jahren furchtbaren Niederbruchs die deutsche’ Kunst 
wieder zu sich selbst zuriickgefunden hatte.” 


Herrn Goebbels, dem Interpreten Hitlers, blieb es auch 
vorbehalten, seinen Fiihrer als Besessenen giit zu’ charak- 
terisieren. ‘‘ Staatsmanner ohne inneres Verhdaltnis zur Kunst 
sind immer zweitklassig. Die grosse sakulare Erscheinung 
aber ist von dem damonischen Trieb besessen, sich nicht nur 
in geschichtlichen Taten, sondern auch in steinernen Bauwerken, 
die dem Verfall der Jahrhunderte trotzen, zu verewigen.” 
Also doch wieder ein Bekenntnis zur Steinzeitkunst. Es ist 
kein Zufall, dass gleichzeitig mit der Miinchner Schau eine 
Steinzeitsiedlung am Bodensee eréffnet wurde. Der homo 
primigenius aus dem Neandtertal triumphiert iber den homo 
sapiens unserer Kultur. Unter Ausschaltung der letzten 
zweitausend Jahre europaischer, also vorwiegend chri_iucher 
Kunst, erlebt das Heidentum seine Renaissance. Darum 
wurde der “‘ Diskuswerfer’’ von Myron vom Fihrer dem 
Lande Bayern geschenkt, wahrend eine lebendige Pallas 
Athene mit einem Festspruch die deutschen Kiinstler zum 
Glauben an den Fihrer aufrief. Franz Grillparzer, Oster- 
reichs grdsster Dichter, allerdings warnte schon 1856, im 
Jahre der Ausgrabung des Neandertalmenschen : 

“ Kunstliebe ohne Kunsinn bringt wenig Gewinn ; 


sie 6ffnet Kunstschwatzern ihr Ohr, ‘ 
und die Kunst bleibt einsam wie zuvor,.”* 
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A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 


By C. E. VULLIAMY 


In these jarring days, full of uncouth noise and of ugly 
preparations for a stete of general insanity, many of us 
discover a melancholy joy in reading the quiet records of 
the past. Only seventy years ago Englishmen could think of 
war as a thing professional and remote, very seldom bringing 
to their own comfortable existence any cause for anxiety. 
All the popular vehicles on the roads of England were gently 
drawn by horses, rarely attaining the speed of twelve miles 
an hour. Very bad music was heard occasionally, it is true, 
in the drawing-room ; but it was produced by untransmitted 
voices and an immediate piano. Nobody could even imagine 
the braying, distorted inanities of the loud-speaker or the 
gramophone. The horrors of jazz, of psycho-analysis and of 
cocktail-parties were totally unknown. We lived, on the 
whole, in a world of decency and elegance. The taste of our 
people was not being systematically degraded by daily porno- 
graphics or the multiplied and elaborate vulgarities of the 
picture-house. Our recreations, croquet and archery, were 
graceful and unexhausting. To us the simple gaiety of a 
picnic was infinitely delightful, or the adventure of a country 
walk. For the middle classes, at any rate, England was a 
green ard pleasant land. There were disadvantages, of 
course; but man’s appalling ingenuity had not altogether 
succeeded in destroying his peace and in filling his life with 
ugliness and alarms. 

We are strongly reminded of all this by such a book as the 
Diary of Mr. Kilvert—the record of a quiet, sensitive and 
observant life, a life revealing all the charms of a now remote 
and irrecoverable serenity. Kilvert was a happy curate in one 
of the loveliest of countries, the Radnorshire torder of the 
Wye valley near the little town of Hay. He lived in the 
shadow of a wooded rise, through which he could walk up 
lane or dingle to the high and haunted moors where fairies 
dance and heroes are buried. He saw before him the wide 
pastoral valley, the long line of enchanted hills, and above 
them all the noble flowing rampart of the Black Mountain, 
sometimes of a golden colour, sometimes of darkest indigo, 
always changing and always lovely. Here he lived for seven 
years, from 1865 to 1872, helping Mr. Venables the Vicar 
of Clyro, and enjoying fully the simple pleasures and the 
simple duties of a rural clergyman. 

The present volume contains the record of 1870 and a part 
of 1871. Mr. Kilvert, with his neat evangelical beard and his 
gentlemanly style, was a popular man, often going out to 
dinner and often invited to join a pleasant excursion. But 
he was not by any means ordinary. His Diary, now happily 
rescued from oblivion, shows that he was a man of a delicately 
exalted nature, responding to the magic and loveliness of the 
country, observant, and invariably sympathetic. He wrote 
simply, but with a remarkable gift of self-revelation, and 
often in phrases of memorable charm. No literary person who 
reads this book can fail to be delighted by the bright and 
living quality of certain descriptive passages ; as, for example, 
Where he observes how ‘“‘ peewits were sweeping, rolling and 
tumbling in the hot blue air... with a strange deep 
mysterious hustling and quavering sound from their great 
Wings’; or where he ‘‘ could have cried with excitement ” 
as he saw the long line of mountain snow in the primrose 
light of a March evening; or in the simple note: “An 
iron-grey horse was drinking at a rill in the :wa npy meadow 
near two dreary pollards.”? One line, indeed, is not likely to 
be forgotten by the reader, especially if he knows the Welsh 
borderland: “ An angel satyr walks these hills.” 


“Selections from the Diary “of the Rev. Francis 
12s, 6d,) 


Kilvert's Diary. 
“Ki lvert. _Edited by William Plomer. (Cape, 


Kilvert was often a visitor in those pleasant country houses 
from which you look over lawn or park across the valley. He 
was driven in Baskerville’s brougham or in Mrs. Allien’s 
yellow chariot. He bought in Hay a pair of goloshes, so 
that he could walk in winter to take tea with the gay young 
Bevan ladies at the Castle. He played hilarious games of 
croquet, sometimes continued in the twilight. How vividly 
he records a picnic in the Golden Valley, where potatoes were 
burnt or boiled unskilfully in a pot, where ladies adorned 
the dishes with wild roses or greenery, and where ‘“‘ cup of 
various kinds went round, claret and hock, champagne, cider 
and sherry, and people sprawled about in all attitudes and 
made a great noise.” The local Volunteers appear not infre- 
quently in these amusing pages, their noisy music, their 
jocularity and intemperance ; and we are told of a Volunteer 
concert in Hay, where “ the Rifle Corps band played ‘ Vital 
Spark’ and a man named Clement skated round the platform 
upon wheel skates, and fell into the front row of ladies.” 
But we are often reminded of Kilvert’s mystical retiring 
nature, his delight in solitude. He had “a peculiar dislike 
to meeting people, and a peculiar liking for a deserted road.” 
“Tt is a fine thing,” he says, “‘ to be out on the hills alone. . . 
one has a feeling and a love for them which one has for nothing 
else.” In one of his most edmirable passages he describes 
how the chattering noodles of the Woolhope Club (a group 
of local antiquaries) invade the mountain and open a tumulus. 
He had been invited to join the assembly, but he could not 
bear the idea of “seeing the mountain desecrated by this 
particular herd”? and (equally dreadful) of ‘‘ stewing all the 
evening at the Rose and Crown in that company.” Yet he 
is generous enough to regard as “‘a very unworthy practical 
joke’ the hoaxing of the Club by a locally manufactured 
** Saxon coin ” artfully placed in the tumulus, duly exhumed, 
photographed, and sent up to the British Museum. 


Most of Kilvert’s Diary is delightful reading. But we 
read sometimes of the more forbidding aspect of country life, 
of cruelty or tragedy. We are told of drunken, fighting 
crowds, of incredibly brutal fathers, and of miserable suicide. 
One description of a suicide, in fact, is unforgettably horrible. 
We are reminded also that our peasantry were living in “ filthy 
huts ” and were still resorting to primitive magic. Mr. Plomer, 
who has edited this book so admirably, thinks “‘ there has 
been more change in Clyro since 1870 than in several centuries 
before that date”; but I can assure him that people are 
still living in cottages no better than hovels within four miles 
of Kilvert’s parish, without water and without any pretence 
of sanitation. I could also tell him of much that is dreadful 
ard obscure, the grim and often tragic residue of knavery 
ard ignorance. But if these ugly things remain, the peace 
and enchantment of the country remain also, and will remain 
always. 


Kilvert’s Diary will take a high place, if I am not mistaken, 
among the true literary ‘“‘ discoveries”’ of the age. It is a 
book of remarkable quality; perhaps a minor classic. In 
view of its general excellence it would be ungenerous to cavil 
at the frequent mis-spelling of Welsh place-names (and occa- 
sionally of personal names), for which Kilvert himself is 
probably responsible, or at a few inaccuracies of transcription. 
These will only be observed by those who happen to possess 
an intimate knowledge of the Clyro district, and they will 
not affect the pleasure—in this case I think we may justly 
say the delight—of the general reader. I hope this charming 
book, after passing through 2 many editions, will appear presently 
in a cheaper form, 
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A GREAT PERSONALITY 
Gilkes and Dulwich, 1885-1914. By W. R. M. Leake and Others. 
(The Alleyn Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis beautiful book is a record of Gilkes’s noble service at 
Dulwich for twenty-nine years, but it is at my own schoo! 
of Shrewsbury that I best remember him. For he came as a 
master to the Schools, full of honours for learning, football, 
and cricket, on the very day when I entered as a painfully 
shy and incapable new-boy early in 1873. At my first sight 
of him I wondered whether to call him a Viking or a captain 
of Athenian hoplites, he was so tall (6 ft. § in.), so finely built, 
so calmly dignified in everything he did, so perfect a type 
of manhood. In his presence I felt at once the peculiar 
awe due to intense admiration touched with personal affection 
that many feel for exceptional greatness; and that sense of 
awe remained with me till I was far advanced in middle-age, 
and he was growing old. It remains with me still when I 
recall his memory and read this book, though it is now sixteen 
years since he died. 

These personal references may perhaps be excused, for he 
was beyond comparison the greatest man I have ever known, 
and his inexplicable friendship towards me was the highest 
honour of my long life. When I failed, as I often failed, he 
was the man who drew me out of the Slough of Despond. 
After an acute disappointment at Oxford, he asked me to stay 
alone with him im a cottage at Church Stretton (upon the 
Marches of Wales, to which by birth he belonged), and we 
went line by line through the dramas of The Electra and 
Macbeth, on which he afterwards published a small book 
that should be in the hands of every student and teacher. 
He induced Dr. Moss to take me on as a temporary master in 
the Schools, and he chose me to act with him in levelling 
the future cricket ground for the new school, we working 
like navvies with wheelbarrows and picks, though he had 
far greater admiration for the real navvies who worked at 
our side. I have kept all the letters he repeatedly wrote to 
me till the labour of Dulwich absorbed him entirely. He 
sent me the manuscripts of his books for suggestions, especially 
on military points after I became a war-correspondent, and 
whenever I visited him at Dulwich, he received me as though 
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we had never parted. No one could desire a more splendiq 
honour than such a man’s friendship. 

When in 1885 he accepted the Mastership of Dulwich, 
we felt that our old School must fall to ruin. It did not, fo, 
his tradition was faithfully carried on by his former colleagues, 
such as E. B. Moser and Arthur Chance. But he himse 
deeply regretted leaving the beautiful place with which he 
had been connected, boy and man, for about twenty-five 
years, first under that great scholar Kennedy, and then under 
Moss, as Headmasters. During his first years at Dulwich 
he was far from happy. The change from a boarding school 
of under two hundred boys to a day school of some 
five hundred (which increased to about seven hundred) was 
hard. It was much more difficult to bring personal influence 
to bear upon boys who spent most of their time in their homes 
under the control of unknown parents. Both parents and 
masters distrusted him, chiefly because it took them some 
time to understand his habitual irony, always hard for the 
English to understand. They regarded him as aloof, cold 
and hesitating, and even as weak. He always had some difficulty 
in restraining his natural humour. Defending his attitude 
of reserve, he once said to Mr. Leake, who has compiled this 
book, ‘‘ You know, I have to be very careful; I was meant 
by nature for a buffoon.” And, indeed, like the Socrates of 
Plato, his mind was always pervaded with humour. He 
generally spoke with some hesitation as though not quite 
certain of the truth he had in-mind, and many people thought 
there must be a streak of softness behind “‘ the monumental 
facade.” The words are from the late Sir Arthur Hirtzel’s 
estimate, who was head of the school for two years. A few 
sentences from his admirable account of Gilkes included 
in this book will show the common mistake : 

“*Malcontents made their trial and proved their error. Gilkes 
never gave way. He pursued his purpose quietly and with apparently 
unruffled serenity. He never showed impatience or anger. . , 
His outlook on life was that of the Plato of the Socratic Dialogues. 
The worth of human personality, the unity of virtue, the unique 
value of objective truth and the importance of penetrating to it 
by obstinate questionings, through the fog of sophistry and confused 
thinking and conventional half-truths or overemphasis of everyday 
life—these were the things he had learnt himself and wanted us to 
learn. In the spirit of his admiration for Socrates was his own 
tentativeness of approach, bordering on hesitation; his habitual 
understatement; his discouragement in literary style—in essay- 
writing, for example—of exaggeration, and, in all circumstances, 
of pretentiousness and pretence of every kind. ‘ 

Of the almost childlike simplicity of his irony Mr. Leake 
gives a good example. One hot afternoon in July, brilliant 
sunshine outside, the windows open, and the sound of insects. 
Suddenly a different sound—a horse and cart moving over 
the gravel. They came to a standstill, there was a quick 
jerk of the reins, a slight movement of the horse, and a prompt 
raucous voice uttered the words, “ Grrr, yer bloody i 
Indignation made Gilkes hesitate a little more than usual, 
but he said ‘‘ D-don’t s-say that to your horse; he doesn’t 
like it,” with a marked emphasis on each of the last words. 
“Right yer are, Mister!’ was the answer. 

The book is full:of deep instances of his method and purpose 
in teaching. I well remember the polite irony of his answer 
to H. G. Wells, who had attacked him for his bad style in a 
letter defending the study of Greek, which in those days 
was being assailed as old and useless. It was an interesting 
coincidence that in those years Gilkes’s master in engineering 
and applied science was L. W. Sanderson, whom Wells after- 
wards lauded so highly and justly as Headmaster at Oundle. 
Gilkes’s real answer came in his little book, A Day at Dulwich, 
in which he analyses the difference between the Greek and 
English ideals of ordinary life. It runs to four and a half 
pages of the present book, and should be learnt by heart by 
anyone who is teaching Greek or wishes to have a noble ideal 
for his life. 

But, omitting the extraordinary success to which Gilkes 
led the school in all athletics and in learning (13 or even 17 
scholarships in a year were not unusual), and omitting the 
fine distinction of his staff of masters, I conclude with a sentence 
by the Rev. R. N. Douglas, late Headmaster of Giggleswick : 

“Nearly fifty years after leaving school I catch myself, 
when a choice has to be made, saying to myself, ‘ What would 
Gilkes think ?’” I dimly remember that Aristotle somewhere 
says, “‘ The good man is both a motive and a standard of 
goodness.”” Lite that Headmaster I often still ask myself 
the same question, but the standard is far above me. 
HENRY W. NeEvINSOY 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Doctrines of the Creed. By Oliver C. Quick. (Nisbet: 10s. 6d.) 
SYSTEMATIC theology has perhaps in the ears of the layman a 
forbidding sound, but Canon Quick’s book can be recommended 
to any intelligent Christian who wishes to have a reasonable 
account of the foundation beliefs of the Church and to under- 
stand how they are related with one another. Anglican 
writers on this subject have too often felt themselves bound to 
follow the Thirty-Nine Articles ; Canon Quick does not even 
mention them—with great advantage to his book. He is 
concerned with the chief affirmations of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, not in their historical aspects, but as statements of 
religious truth for today. The standpoint from which he 
approaches the problem may be described as “ orthodcx 
modernism.”” Thus it seems that he does not ascribe infalli- 
bility to the credal documents of the undivided Church, nor 
does he deny, in principle, that they are capable of revision. 
They are the “‘ expression work ” of the Early Church and bear 
the marks of the age which produced them. They have, 
nevertheless, an authority which can be described as “ per- 
manent,” because they summarise the Gospel, which is the 
“real and permanent” object of Christian faith. 

At the present time there are two types of systematic theology, 
which are in conflict with one another and are based upon 
widely divergent principles. The Roman Catholic dogmatic 
theologians, and some Anglo-Catholics, begin with the Scholastic 
philosophy and its distinction between faith and reason; the 
prevailing schoo! of Protestant theology abjures all alliance with 
philosophy and, at least in Karl Barth’s presentation, deserves 
our author’s derogatory title ‘‘ Protestant Irrationalism.” 
Canon Quick shows himself a true Anglican by seeking a 
via media between, or if possible a synthesis of, the two extremes. 
He does not accept the sharp distinction between reason and 
revelation which Scholasticism would suggest, nor does he 
admit that we have no knowledge of God except through 
Jesus Christ as some Protestants would hold. 

The danger of such a book as this is lest it should become a 
series of unrelated essays on the various doctrines. Canon 
Quick triumphantly avoids this snare by his firm grasp of the 
essential Gospel of which the Creeds are the elaboration : 

“The Christian Creed ” (he writes) “* sets before us as the object of 
our faith nothing less than the unsearchable love of God. It affirms 
that that love was once for all revealed in Jesus, who died in every 
crcumstance of shame and horror, and rose again for men. And 
therefore it assures us at the same time that no experience, however 
terrible or repugnant, can be such that through it no fresh discovery 
of God’s love is possible for one who has God’s spirit in his heart.”’ 

It is a natural consequence of the position which Dr. Quick 
adopts that he develops a doctrine of God which is neither 
scholastic nor slavishly Biblical. Perhaps the most arid part 
of the traditional dogmatic theology has been that which 
treats, in a philosophical manner, of the Divine attributes. 
Dr. Quick attempts an interpretation of the attribute of ‘‘ omni- 
potence ” which is essentially religious : 

“ The value ” (he writes) ‘‘ of the doctrine of Divine omnipotence 
lies, not in enabling us to maintain that in some sense God can do 
everything possible, but in assuring us that certain things are possible 
for God to do, that the eternal salvation men and the final victory 
of good over evil are not idle dreams.” 

On the two characteristic doctrines of Christianity—the 
Incarnation and the Atonement—Dr. Quick writes at con- 
siderable length. His summary of the Christological doctrines 
of the various New Testament writers is clear and penetrating, 
and he gives an account of modern discussions which will be 
easily intelligible to the educated reader. It is worthy of note 
that he finds himself led, in developing his own thought on 
the Incarnation, to reject the dogma of Divine ‘‘ impassibility ”’ 
which has, strangely, become a part of Christian orthodoxy. 
The section on the Atonement displays Dr. Quick’s mind and 
method in their most admirable form. He attempts to show 
that each of the four great theories of the Atonement is un- 
satisfactory, when taken by itself, but that each enshrines an 
element of the whole truth. The presentation of the doctrine 
at which he arrives claims to be a synthesis of conceptions 
Which have too often been developed in isolation. 

We may hope that Dr. Quick’s. book will become the basis 
for theological teaching in Anglican colleges and that it may 
be widely read by Christian laymen. Is it too much to hope 
that it will be read by those ‘‘ educated despisers of religion ” 
who seem never to have taken the trouble to find out what the 
Christian faith really is for intelligent and well-informed 
believers ? W. R. MATTHEWs, 


CHARLOTTE AND BRANWELL 


The Miscellaneous and Unpublished Writings of Charlotte 
and Patrick Branwell Bronté, Vol. II. (Oxford: Shakespeare 
Head Press. 30s.) 


Tus latest volume of ‘“‘ The Shakespeare Head Bronté,” a 
model for dignity of page and printing, contains the final 
instalment of “the miscellaneous and unpublished writings 
of Charlotte and Branwell.”” It is concerned almost exclusively 
with their joint Angrian Saga as composed between the years 
from 1834, when Charlotte was eighteen and Branwell seventeen, 
to 1839 when Charlotte, like Gibbon on a certain summer 
night, proclaimed that this prodigious history was done. This 
chronicle cannot be considered as of any great intrinsic value. 
The fervent Brontéite will probably read it all and may be able 
to form a connected idea of the fantastic narrative, but even 
he will only read it because it is by Charlotte and incidentally 
—or would that be a deterrent ?—by Branwell. There lies 
the interest for him, for the apotheosis of the Brontés is now 
so orthodox that any scrap which Charlotte or Emily ha; 
written, any incident, however trivial, which happened to 
any of them, any stocking which one of them mended are 
treasured in memory or museum. The Brontés, one way or 
another, from the splendour of Emily’s genius, from the 
superb talent of Charlotte’s novels, from the bestiality of 
Branwell and the gentle piety of Anne, coupled with the 
unique attraction of their lives and their characters and their 
circumstances are enthroned in the shrine of which Mrs. 
Gaskell laid the foundations. Many masons have made their 
pilgrim-contribution to its building, and this edition of their 
works and days, subject to future material, has crowned it. 

In this volume are pages and pages of facsimile of the almost 
undecipherable script in which Charlotte and Branwell com- 
posed their history. Though I am ‘“‘a fervent” of both I 
cannot see myself puzzling over ‘‘ The Massacre of Dongola,”’ 
by Branwell, or ‘“‘ A Late Occurrence,” by Charlotte. I yield 
to none in my reverence for research and for the generosity 
of those who have made these manuscripts accessible, though 
hardly legible to mortal eye, but from my excursions into the 
portions of the History of Angria that are here published in 
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beautiful type I do not anticipate such treasures a3 would 
warrant the eye-strain. But for the sake of completeness these 
reproductions are no doubt desirable. 

Though the new and legible portions of the Angrian Saga 
have no literary value, they have great biographical interest. 
In “My Angria and the Angrians”’ with which this series 
opens, Charlotte introduces an extremely amusing caricature 
of her then-beloved brother under the name of Patrick Benjamin 
Wiggins. He is a young man with “ raven-grey ”’ trousers, a 
mop of carroty hair puffed wide over his ears, and a pair of spec- 
tacles over his Roman nose. He considers himself greater than 
Bach as a musician, than Byron as a poet, than Claude Loraine 
as a painter. He swaggers into an inn where he has a modest 
breakfast of tea and bread and butter, and, emerging, says he 
has consumed two bottles of ale, two quarts of porter and 
quantities of beef and cheese. He speaks of his ‘“‘ miserable, 
silly’ sisters, the squat dumpy Charlotte, the lean Emily with a 
face no bigger than a penny, the nonentity called Anne who is 
next door to an idiot. But this extravagant caricature has 
goodwill behind it: Charlotte laughs with Branwell as much 
as at him, and she conveys by his contempt the intense admira- 
tion with which she and her sisters looked up to him as a superior 
being, capable of any achievement in the arts . . . Again, when 
she was a mistress at Roe Head, she yearned for her collaborator 
and their joint work, recording how she received a letter from 
him “containing an exquisitely characteristic epistle from 
Northangerland to his daughter. It is astonishing what a 
soothing and delightful tone that letter seemed to speak. In 
every pause of employment it came chiming in like some 
sweet bar of music and bringing with it agreeable thoughts 
such as I had for weeks been a stranger to.” She hated her 
work and her pupils : ‘‘ Am I to spend the best part of my life,” 
she wrote, “in this wretched bondage forcibly suppressing 
my rage at the idleness, the apathy, the hyperbolical and most 
asinine stupidity of these fat-headed oafs ...? The spirit of 
Verdopolis (Angria), of all the mountainous North, of all the 
woodland West, of all the rain-watered East came crowding 
into my mind. But just then a dolt came up with a lesson.” 
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Yet these chronicles to which she brought such enthusiasm 
give no sign of what Charlotte was to accomplish. They are 
full of bombast and stiltedness, of faults which appear in her 
great novels but which there are rendered negligible by the 
inspiration which her passion for M. Heger awoke. That was 
the making of her: it gave her the power which springs from 
searing personal experience. To Branwell there never came 
such initiation and discipline. He went down into the slough 
of debauchery and his early promise perished there. 

It has been the habit of many Brontéites to maintain thas 
because Branwell became a drunkard all his verse was doggere}, 
The last section of this book refutes this deduction. In jt 
there are printed his translations of the first book of the Odes 
of Horace which he made at the age of twenty-three, with ap 
Introduction by Mr. John Drinkwater who once owned the 
manuscript. <A perusal of these will help those who so rightly 
deplore Branwell’s character to revise their estimate of his 
poetical gifts. Already two or three pieces mistakenly attributed 
to Emily and among her most admired poems have bee, 
proved to be by him, and the lyrical quality of these translations, 
their melody and the liquid phrasing, show how easily such a 
mistake arose. They are worlds away from the careful verges 
of Charlotte and the rhymed pieties of Anne, and most readers 
will agree with Mr. Drinkwater that of the two pocts of the 
family Branwell was at least a good second. 

E, F. Benson, 


THE QUALITY OF JUSTICE 


Justice in England. By a Barrister. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
SoME while ago, an anonymous “ Solicitor” published two books 
in which he drew a highly disquieting picture of the workings 
of English justice. The author was clearly a man of great 
experience, fair-minded, tolerant, and accurate. ‘‘ A Barrister” 
is the opposite in every respect, and his picture of English justice 
is not in the least disquieting, for it is simply a caricature. 

‘““A Barrister *’ is obsessed with class-distinctions of the 
crudest kind, and is unable to judge any person or institution 
except in terms of class and money. There is the working-class, 
innocent and oppressed: and there is the middle-class, 
wrapped in vicious complacency and greed, fully persuaded 
that the system is perfect, that error is impossible, that juries 
are infallible, and so forth. Every problem is related to the 
conflict between these two, and the author is one of those 
who believe that the conflict is soon to end in revolution. 
Most readers will find the picture unrecognisable. ‘There is 
surely no subject of today about which less complacency 
is generally felt than the administration of justice ; there is 
certainly no class of people less complacent about English 
justice than those who administer it. But one of the great 
obstacles to improvement is the tendency of the working-class 
to adopt litigation as a sport, and their belief in the inexhaustible 
possibilities of ‘“‘ compensation.”” There is nothing to be said 
for expensive justice ; but that does not alter the fact that 
cheap justice might become as great a social evil as the 
** pools.” 

To a writer as petulant and jaundiced as ‘‘ A Barrister,” 
the lay justices are naturally the casiest game. ‘‘ Solicitor” 
did not condemn them without suggesting a workable reform. 
‘A Barrister ©’ is content with mere vilification. ‘‘ It is a very 
real convenience to the Government,” he says, “‘ to have courts 
which are ready to convict men whose guilt is not established.” 
He depicts the lay justices as “‘ often only too obviously anxious 
to get back to the enjoyment of their blood sports’; he 
accuses them of all sorts of prejudice and incompetence; 
but he makes no sort of suggestion of a better system. It is 
really futile to indulge these sweeping complaints without 
considering the proportions of the problem, and facing the 
fact that the only alternative to voluntary service is the creation 
of an army of thousands of bureaucratic substitutes—a change 
for which the working-class, with their experience of Jacks-in- 
Office, would be the last to offer thanks. 


** A Barrister ”’ is equally absurd in his criticisms of the High 
Court. The judges are ‘essentially middle-class *’ and 
shockingly rude. .‘“‘ There are well-known men,” he laments, 
“now doing useful work in other capacities, who have been 
literally driven from practice at the Bar by th: way in wich 
they have been treated by judges . . .” Barristers, of course, 
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are “all middle-class,” and lack ‘‘ proper ‘zeal on behalf of 
left-wing clients.” Juries, besides having ‘‘ no training ”’ 
(a curious ground of complaint), are “ drawn almost entirely 
from the middle and lower-middle classes,” and can be relied 
upon to show prejudice against litigants of “left-wing or 
other unorthodox views.” 

Not even the Poor Persons Department is exempt from 
this peevish onslaught. ‘“‘A Barrister” complains that the 
Department usurps a judicial function in turning down border- 
line cases, srguing that it is “ suspicious” that “‘ the over- 
whelming proportion of cases brought under the Procedure are 
successful.”” Nothing could be more disingenuous than the 
figures he cites in support of this contention. Since three- 
quarters of the cases in question are undefended divorce 
cases, there is nothing very suspicious about their success. 
Of the remainder, about a quarter fail; a very normal pro- 
portion, when one remembers that hundreds of hopeless 
cases are taken up by the Department only to be prevented 
from coming into court by Counsel’s opinion, as “ A Barrister” 
must know if he has offered his services in this direction. 


However, to a mind still burdened with the wrongs of the 
Tolpuddie Martyrs, there is nothing that would not be 
suspicious ; and the members of the Left Book Club, whose 
July pabulum this is, are welcome to it. They may satiate 
themselves on complaints and sneers; but they will look in 
yain for any attempt at constructive thinking. “‘ A Barrister ” 
rides away from that, observing that ‘‘ the system is probably 
past any piecemeal reform,” for “ there can be-no true justice 
ina capitalist country.”’ An easy solution, indeed. As well might 
a man write a treatise about “ Drinking in England”; by 
raking over every petty grievance of the public-house, he might 
convey—to a suitably picked public—the impression that 
the working-classes are the victims of a vast conspiracy to 
deprive them of alcohol; and he might succeed in proving, 
no less ineptly, that there can be no true drinking in a capitalist 
Commnry CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


ST. HELENA 


St. Helena, 1502-1938. By Philip Gosse. (Cassell. 15s.) 


Wat an excellent idea it was of Mr. Gosse’s to write the 
history of St. Helena, and what a good job he has made of it ! 
Islands are apt to make romantic history: think of the story 
of Cyprus or Rhodes or Corsica, or, coming nearer home, what 
attractive histories could be made of the Orkneys or the Channel 
Islands or the Scillies. But St. Helena has a more sensational 
memory than any attached to it, besides a long, continuous and, 
at times, exciting history of its own. Mr. Gosse has concen- 
trated his attention upon the latter. Perhaps he has been too 
self-denying in devoting 30 little space to what was, after all, 
the most important episode in the island’s history and that with 
which its name is associated in most people’s minds : Napoleon’s 
confinement there. But this was according to plan, and Mr. 
Gosse has the justification that that episode has already been so 
much written about. That leaves him all the more room for 
writing the island’s history in detail—and what singular details 
and odd stories there are! He has ransacked the archives both 
here and at St. Helena, he has drawn upon local papers as well 
as local colour, he seems to have read everything (in various 
languages) that has any bearing upon the island’s past and 
present. We have reason to be grateful for so thorough and so 
readable a study; and since St. Helena is one of the earliest 
footholds of the British Empire, one, moreover, which, like some 
others, has fallen upon less fortunate days, it has some claim to 
our attention. 


The palmiest days of the island were undoubtedly those of 
the paternal rule, beneficent and generous, of the East India 
Company, from 1657 to 1834. It reminds one how magnificent 
an institution the Company was, and on what a princely scale 
it did things. Governors at £9,000 a year, with the pouni 
what it was in the early nineteenth century, and an establish- 
ment accordingly! When the Crown took over, they were 
paid £2,000 and the mot d’ordre was economy in every sphere. 
Alas, the prosperity of the island vanished at one blow; and 
since it never has been self-supporting, that was succeeded by 
actual impoverishment and want. The latter part of Mr. 
Gosse’s book is a plea for some attention on the part of the cen- 
tral authorities to conditions of actual distress among the 
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islanders. Mr. Gosse is evidently very well acquainted with 
the situation, and it appears that St. Helena is another of the 
slums of Empire. How can it be otherwise, he asks, when 
seventy per cent. of the land is held by three large proprietors ? 
He would like to see the islanders a settlement of peasant- 
cultivators, and no doubt that would be altogether better for 
them. 

But turning to happier days, what a stirring and exciting 
history the island has had! It all begins in 1502, fifteen years 
after Diaz had rounded the Cape, with a returning Portuguese 
voyage from India which discovered this ‘‘ earthly Paradise,” 
as all the early mariners call it, lying right in the sailing route 
homewards from the Cape. The Portuguese kept the secret 
of it as long as they could ; and it was not until the year 1588 
that the English broke into their preserve with Cavendish’s 
stay of twelve days there on the return from his voyage round 
the world. The description which Hakluyt gives of the island 
and its fruits and trees, in the exquisite English of that time, 
one wishes one might quote in full. The early seventeenth 
century saw a three-cornered tussle for possession among the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English, which was eventually settled 
by the East India Company sending out a garrison and settling 
a permanent population there. 


Mr. Gosse draws largely upon the island records for its his- 
tory subsequently: not unnaturally internal quarrels in that 
remote and so cooped a space play a large part, occasionally 
variegated by mutiny, murder, the misdeeds of scoundrelly 
chaplains, the occasional depredations of Governors. Then there 
are the distinguished visitors, Dampier, Halley, Darwin, Philip 
Francis, who thought that “‘ the patron saint of the island was 
Ennu,” and the less distinguished, but sprightly and amusing 
Eliza Fay (Mr. E. M. Forster’s Mrs. Fay). 

A word of appreciation must be added of the many delightful 
illustrations we are given, and of the book’s wrapper, which is a 
reproduction of a pretty eighteenth-century print. 


A. L. Rowse. 
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PRINTS book is a mass of facts: “Or the contrary, one of its curioys 
Six Centuries of Fine Prints. By Carl Zigrosser. (Williams and features - that it is a mixture of extremely objective history 
Norgate. 215.) a aie and-of highly personal aesthetic judgements. Mr. Gray has 


The English Print. By Basil Gray. (Black. 7s. 6d.) 


ONE of these books is American and the other is English, 
and neither could be more typical of the art criticism practised 
in the country which produced it. 


Mr. Zigrosser’s book is a yolume with many plates , and 
no footnotes. It gets through the whole history of engraving 
in Europe in léss than 200 pages, giving the reader a great 
deal ‘of information and amusement in the process. From 
its form it can clearty not be ‘cither very thorough or very 
systematic, but it is instead readable and interesting. The 
author tells us a lot about technical processes, about the per- 


avoided one great temptation which threatens‘ all those- who 
write about prints, namely to deal only with those who have 
considered engraving as a pure art process and to neglect the 
commercial aspects of the question. Mr. Gray. treats equally 
of both traditions, and while he shows how far they were 
sometimes separated he describes the contribution which each 
made to the advancement of the technique of engraving, 
‘The: book is net intended, like Mr. Zigrosser’s, to be a fully 
illustrated handbook, but the 24 collotypes are chosen with care 
to explain the text, and they, include many examples. rarely 
reproduced. ANTHONY Bunt, 


sonalities of the artists, about the part which engraving played . ° 


in thé artistic life of any period, about prints as records of 
manwjers, and so on. If he gets bored with the matter in hand 
he has no scruples about going off into a little story suggested 
by the subject of some print which he is describing, but in 
so doing he usually manages to get some useful tip across. 
It is t6 be regretted, though it is no cause for surprise, that 
there should be a certain number of mistakes throughout the 
book; some of chronology, such as calling the seventeenth 
century the'Settecento, and putting Elsheimer apparently after 
Claude; others of different kinds, such as at least one doubtful 
piece.of French grammar and prosody. But these are not 
fatal in a book of this kind which is valuable asa good general 
account of the subject. From this point of view it his the 
great advantage that it goes right up to the present day and 
includes a representative group of illustrations including abstract 
and superrealist art. There is also a chapter on oriental prints 
which is too short-to add much to the value of the book as a 
whole. 


Mr..Gray writes from a very different point of view. He 
keeps always to the point, and his approach is always that of a 
serious student who is anxious to convey as much accurate 
information as possible in the minimum space. Not that the 


eeA brilliant novel? 


says JAMEs AGATE, “a brilliant thriller ” 


says JOSEPH SELL, confirming the 
publishers’ opinion that it is ** one of 
the most powerful and exciting novels ” 
that they have published for many years, 
and “THE BOOKSELLER’sS”” that it may 
belong to * the permanent literature of 


; 95 
our time. 


righton hoc 


by GRAHAM GREENE 
is a book which every reader of 


THE “SPECTATOR” will wish to 


examine for himself. 
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; . ABSALOM. SCOTT 


“ames Duke of Monmouth. By Elizabeth D’Oyley. (Bles. 18s.) 


ALL the trappings of romance hang about James, surnamed 
Scott,’ the charming, impetuous ‘youth, his father’s spoilt 
darling, the white hope of the Protestants, the heroic tragedian 
of Sedgemoor, the lover who refused to repent even on the 
scaffold of his life with Henrietta, Lady Wentworth:. It was 
not, however, the romantic appeal which led Miss D’Oyley 
to study his life, but curiosity to know whether’ he really was 
‘* brainless, ungovernable, vain and ambitious,” as Mr. G. N. 
Clark has roundly declared. She would not see him either 
with the idolisers or with the execrators, and. discovered 
him to be an ordinary man, not without an ordinary man’s 
good: qualities, swamped by the big events of his day, played 
with by circumstance and other men. 


Tobe a good politician at the end of Charles II’s reign, 
amid the Secret Treaties, the Popish and other plots, the 
Exclusion Bills and the fierce rivalries of ambitious men of 
genius, needed both an astuteness and a statesmanlike vision 
far. beyond Monmouth’s capacities. He should have been a 
soldier, for as such he exhibited great talents—care for his 
men, an ability for organisation, great personal courage, and a 
flair for conducting a campaign. 
were declared ‘‘ faultless ”’ ; 


it was Grey’s incompetent 


cowardice which sent-him to “ his last sad hiding-place among 
But his head was turned, as most men’s would ”, 
be, by being set up as a possible claimant for the throne, by , - 


the fern.” 


the adulation, adoration almost, he met with on his triumphal 
tour, and the clever manoeuvrings of Achitophel Shaftesbury. 
Given an ordinary, high-spirited, much-liked young man, 
put into perilously dizzy position by his father, obviously 
regarded as dangerous by his uncle York, as useful by his cousin 
William of Orange, and looked up to by thousands as their 
possible saviour from Papistry and, York, it is difficult to 
imagine any other conclusion. It would have needed either 
a duller or a better head to have avoided the temptation. 


It is difficult not to dislike the man who became James II, 
and equally difficult not to like the man who thought he might 
become James II, especially as the former held the best cards, 
and played them shabbily. But York had this virtue as a 
statesman—he saw things as they were, whereas Monmouth 
wa; gullible ; and if both were blind as to where their actions 
would lead them, Monmouth allowed himself to be blinded 
as to what was under his nose. Although, having a hatred 
of cold bloodshed (not shared by his rival), he condemning 
the Rye House Plot, his actions in the enveloping Whig Plot 
were those of a petty conspirator rather than of a royal claimant. 
In short, he cannot be admired as a great figure. Nor can 
he be immoderately admired as an ordinary person. His 
humanity is admirable; his belief that his liaison with Lady 
Wentworth was his true marriage in God’s eyes is touching, 
his vague religion—to the Bishops it smacked of ‘‘ enthusiasm ” 
—is a little pitiful; and finally his assurance on the scaffold 
redeems his abject pleadings to the king. 


Miss O’Oyley has spared herself no trouble in finding 
out all that there is to be known about him, and has studied 
contemporary history to some effect. We know all, from 
his mother’s parentage to the moment of his death, and run 
the gamut from his tailors’ bills to the great debate on the 
Exclusion. But it is a serious question whether the life of 
such a man is best presented in this form, a form suitable to a 
Strafford or a Shaftesbury, but hardly to so small a figure. 

_He becomes swamped in the events, as Miss D’Oyley says 


The Sedgemoor operations , 
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The rise of the working classes in Italy is traced from 
the first years of political unity, with an analysis of the 
various influences under which it came and the first violent 
demonstrations of them—Socialism, Anarchism, Synaicalism, 
the riots in Sicily, Milan and elsewhere, the author having 
takén’ part- in’ the movement of those “days. ‘living -amony 
the workers there, as he is again under the Fascist regime. 


THE COLONIAL PROBLEM: 

An Economic Analysis 
By Giuseppe Uco Part, Professor of Finance at 
the University of Rome. As. 


The colonial problem .of_today,is.a new. form of the old 
difficulty as to the ‘distribution ‘of raw’ materials+ and the 
protectionist policy of creditor countries has xreatly in- 
creased’ its importance. . The ‘author demonstrates that 
protection is the origin of a descending spiral: in the 
economies. of. all countries. , At this critical point for the 
less pfosperous “nations the possession of colonies offers a 


,-means of. escape. The alternative to collaboration is 


imperialism, sometimes voluntary and scmetimes the ievi- 


table result Of ‘economic necessity.’ 


YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION, 1938 = 
Issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
15s. 
The Year Book for 1938 contains full-length studies cf 


the agricultural co-operative movements of Palestine and 
France, «special articles on the co-operative approach io 


rural hygiene and nutrition, an account of recent develop- . 


ments in Catalonia and Portugal, a report from China by 
the League of Nations Commissioner, The usual sections on 
national movements, legislation and publications are 
continued, 
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As WALTER 


WILKINSON’s 


most entertaining book 


Puppets 
through America 


A year-ago Walter Wilkinson toured 
the United States with his’ ‘famous 
Peep-Show. The puppets performed 
on Broadway, stayed in a Pennsyl- 
vania “‘ co-ed.” college, visited Boston, 
the puppet festival at Cincinnati, 
Detroit and Chicago, and then were 
whisked down to New Mexico with 
its dancing Indians, guitar-playing 


Spanish-Americans, and riding 


cowboys. (7s. Od. net) 


Also by WALTER WILKINSON— 


Puppets through Lancashire. 5s. net. 
Puppets into Scotland. 5s. net. 
A Sussex Peep-Show. 3s. 6d. net. 
Puppets in Yorkshire. 3s. Od. net. 
Vagabonds and Puppets. 3s. Od. net. 
The Peep-Show. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE CLASS CONFLICT IN ITALY ened wa in 
By Kari WALTER. 5s. 


Clare Sheridan's 


REDSKIN INTERLUDE 


“No one is better qualified to write of the 
Redskins, temperamentally an artistic race, 
than Clare Sheridan the famous sculptress. 
For six months she lived as a member of a 
family on a Blood Reservation. She studied 
their lives and won their friendship. ‘ Redskin 
Interlude ” is a fascinating record of a rapidly 
dying race who are still able to. teach the 
world something of the art of living. I!lustrated 
with thirty wonderful pictures, this is a book 
of fine distinction. 


Thirty Photogravure Plates. 15s. net. 








Sir. Edward Griga’s 
RITAIN LOOKS 
T GERMANY 


The controversial book that has been the 
subject of a leading article in The Spectator 
and caused a lively discussion in its corre- 
spondence columns. It discusses such critical 
questions as A.R.P.,-A National Register-for 
Citizens and the-Economic Aspects of Defence. 
“* This measured and thoughtful book deserves 
close consideration by every member of the 
public.”—Daztiy Mail. 


5s. net. 





Evan John’s 


CRIPPLED SPLENDOUR 


THE Times: “‘ An eventful, absorbing and dis- 
tinguished novel.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 
*“*A work -of- unquestionable — distinction.” 
YORKSHIRE Post: ‘‘ A brilliant performance.” 
OBSERVER: ‘‘ The historical novel at its best.’ 
WESTERN MalIL: ‘‘ Must rank as one of the 
most majestic pieces of historical reconstruction 


in English fiction.” 588 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 
OVER 20,000 SOLD. 





Gudmundur Kamban’s 


I SEE A 


WONDROUS LAND 


An epic story of Greenland’s colonisation 


THE Times: “ Vivid, stirring and catches the 
glow of an heroic age.” JOHN O’ LoNDON’s 
WEEKLY: “ Fighting, loving, voyaging, daring 
—these are the notes of a remarkable book 
which, for its subject matter alone, cannot 
fail to hold every reader who is still responsive 
to these elemental themes. It is an heroic 
“book.” : 8s. 6d. net. 
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Harry Ross's 
UTOPIAS 


OLD AND NEW 


CHRISTIAN WORLD: ‘* Mr. Ross describes and 
comments upon many of the Utopias which 
writers have conceived from the time of 
Ancient Greece to our own day. Authorita- 
tively and interestingly, he conducts us round 
these various dream worlds, he instructs us by 
the way and sets our own fancies more 
vigorously to work.” 4s. 6d. net. 


Nicholson & WatsonyAg 
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in another connexion, and he would have appeared more 
vividly if presented at half the length. There is a distincticn 
between history and biography; both are forms of art, but 
they are not the same form, and here they have been confused. 
It was right that Miss D’Oyley should have done all the work 
she has, but it is not so sure that she should have offered us 
so much of it. In the result her work-smacks too much of 
the thesis; as such it is a highly creditable piece of work, 
marred a little by the “‘ perhaps ” and. ‘‘ no doubts” which 
are put in to introduce a piece of colour. There are too 
many things to distract us from the main picture : 

“ Faithful or false, Charles must have remembered Lucy and his 
little son when he was fleeing from the disastrous field of Worcester. 
He would think of Jemmy when he sat by the fire at Hobbal Grange, 
with little Nan Penderell on his knee. He would remember Lucy 
when at long last he reached the George at Brighton, and toasted 
Lord Wilmot: ‘ Here, Mr. Barlow, I drink to you.’ ” 
and it is doubtful if such things make the matter more alive 
for us. 


Biography, as we have now come to regard it, is among the 
hardest of the arts,-for it has to submit to two disciplines, 
that of history, and that of the novel. Too many biographies 
avail thicingetyea of the licence permissible in both forms 
of art,,and ignore the discipline. This Miss D’Oyley has in 
some respects done in the earlier part of her book, with the 
result that it is, to be frank, dull reading. The second part 
is far better, readable and ‘exciting, though it is sometimes 
confused owing, one feels, to Miss D’Oyley having allowed 
herself tobe overwhelmed by her material. The question 
every writer of a book of this sort should ask at every stage 
is, What can I discard ? not How much can I put in? Again 
Miss D’Oyley has not solved the very difficult problem of 
how much historical knowledge she can allow the reader ; 
sometimes she allows him* much, sometimes too little. As a 
consequence the form is vague, and the pattern a little confused. 


Yet no one can deny, nor would anyone wish to deny, that 
Miss D’Oyley has performed a very useful piece of work, 
one which will supersede every previous exposition ‘of 
Monmouth’s life, and will be the basis of every future one. 


OIUIOO QUITO 


AFRICA 
AT THE 


MINES 


To the primitive African. village, with its 
tribal community, and its age-cld sanctions, 
comes the impact of modern civilization. 
Young men are drawn by the new need for 
money to leave their homes.and, in the mines 
of the North Rhodesian copper belt, find 
themselves in a society where all cld ties are 
loosened, and tribal ccntrol cannot reach. 
The result is disastrous. 


reemneraer : 
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‘The London Missionary Society co-operates 
with other Missions in the Copper Belt area 
to help the African to form a new kind of 
community, one based on Christ. The 


Rev. R. J. B. Moore, the Society’s 
representative, has written a booklet, Africa ‘ 
al the Mines, describing this work, which 
will be sent free of charge on applica- 
ticn to the Hon. Treasurer (R. Austin 
Pilkington, Esq.), who will gladly send 
further information about the Society’s work ‘ 


in Africa. 


LONDON. MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Founded in 1795 
“ The Society which. sent Livingstone to Africa,” 
LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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It is unlikely that.anyone will dispute her findings as to ty. 
man, though disagreements on historical issues and Significance, 
are never stilled. One would wish that Miss D’Oyley woyg 
now settle down to write a life of Monmouth in thirty thousanq 
instead of ninety thousand, words : she would make a delightfy 
book of it: BoNAMY Donrgg, 


THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE * 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. II, Part IT. Edited by 
William Grant. (Scottish National Dictionary Association, 
Edinburgh. Subscription to complete Dictionary, £15), 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. Vol. I, Part yy 
By Sir William A. Craigie. (University of Chicago Press anj 
Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

For most of the period covered by Sir William Craigie’, 

Dictionary—the twelfth century to the end of the seventeenth 

—Scots was a national language in the fullest sense, -spoken 

through all strata of society, bearing the same kind of relation 

to English that modern Dutch does to German. Since the 
union of the crowns, it has declined as a polite language, 
and for David Hume a “ Scotticism ” was a vulgarism, But 
although it is no longer spoken in the law courts, or at the 
best dinner tables, and only rarely in the pulpit or the class. 
room, it is still, in one form or another, the language used 
by three-quarters of the people living in’ Scotland ‘for nine. 
tenths of the time; and still the language to which even 
the most English-voiced Scots are liable to turn in moments 
of emotional stréss. Dr. Grant’s Dictionary of all the Scottish 
words in use since 1700 thus has an importance far beyond 
that of a purely dialect dictionary ; and we can trace init 
the character and history of a whole people. There is much 
in the speech of a Buchan farmer that would puzzle a ma 
from Galloway, tut there are elements common to both that 
mark them off more sharply from any English dialect than 
from each other. The Dictionary is compiled partly on 
regional lines and partly on historical principles. Dr. Grant 
and his assistants have ranged widely for their quotations, 
and Harry Lauder, Hugh McDiarmid and oczher contem- 
porary writers appear in their pages along with older authorities, 


The merits of this National Dictionary were fully recog- 
nised by The Spectator when the first part was published; 
it seems more to the point now to draw attention to the handi- 
caps under which its compilers are working. The Scottish 
Dialects Committee, which collected most of the material, 
started work in 1907; printing began in 1931, and the last 
part issued goes down to ‘ Bunker.”’. At. the present rate, 
it will be another 30 years. or so before the Dictionary is 
complete. This slow progress is in no way due to the com- 
pilers, who have Volume III ready for press, but to lack of 
money. The demands of the Dictionary are modest compared 
with, say, the New English Dictionary—{£30,000 as against 
£300,000. But there is no University Press in Scotland with 
resources in any way comparable to those of Oxford ; ‘there 
have been no windfalls, like the £5,000 which.the Goldsmiths 
contributed to Volume VI of the N.E.D.; end no Government 
assistance, such as A. J. Balfour secured for the English’ Dialect 
Dictionary in the ’nineties. The Scottish National Dictionary 
Association has had to rely on donations and subscriptions, 
and so far only 566 of the 2,000 sets available have been 
subscribed. No doubt the Dictionary will somehow struggle 
to an end; but it is a shocking commentary on the poverty 
of Scotland, and the apathy about intellectual affairs, that 
such a scholarly and necessary work should have to be carried 
on in such a hand-to-mouth way. 


Sir William Craigie is more fortunate in having the backing 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Chicago University 
Press for his Dictionary. Its use is by no means limited to 
Scottish students, for he has included the full vocabulary 
of the language up to 1700, and a great number of the words 
were also used in contemporary English. For the early period, 
up to 1375, the compilers had to collect their evidence mainly 
from place-names and personal designations occurring in 
Latin charters or other documents. Most of the reading 
was done in Scotland, and the copy was prepared for the 
printer in Chicago. Scotland is already indebted to American 
scholarship and American money for the standard edition of 
Burns’s ‘letters, and for the most thorough survey of het 
eighteenth-century literature ; this Dictionary greatly increases 
the debt, JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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FICTION: 


By FORREST REID 


The Joyful Delaneys. By Hugh Walpole. 
The Marriage Will Not Take Place. 


(Macmillan. | 8s. 6d.) 
By Marguerite Steen. 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Ten-a-Penny People. By Jim Phelan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Common People. By William Cameron. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


** Naitre, vivre et mourir dans la méme maison,” was the prayer 
of Sainte-Beuve. It is also the prayer of the Delaneys—‘‘ Do 
you know Delaneys have lived in this house for two hundred 
and fifty years? ”—and, because it is innocent and wise, 
Sir Hugh Walpole, who is the most benevolent of deities, 
grants them their desire, though to do so he has to exercise 
an old-fashioned privilege of divinities, and work something 
in the nature of a miracle. But I for one shall not reproach 
him. I should not quarrel with him even if he went further 
than he does. Has he not told us that he is a romantic 
novelist, and, artistically, is it not a perfectly legitimate aim 
to create out of the crude broken material of life a pattern 
expressing an ideal, whether of kindness or of beauty? It 
can hardly be the latter, perhaps, without poetry, and Sir Hugh’s 
talent, which is a robust and simple gift for story-telling, 
is not poetic: on the other hand he does wish everybody to be 
happy. In the days of my boyhood the ending of The Foyful 
Delaneys would have left me scornfully indignant. 
Shakespeare’s young gentlemen of France, ‘‘ as sad as night 
for only wantonness,” no novel pleased me which did not end 
with ‘‘ waste and a broken heart.” I was not averse from gaiety 
in the earlier scenes, but the final scene must be tragic, or else 
I felt myself to have been cheated. Being, I suppose, 
temperamentally pessimistic, it was only from writers more 
pessimistic still that I could extract any comfort. Nowa- 
days I prefer an inconclusive ending—one that in the 
imagination echoes and murmurs on after the book is closed, 
like the voices of the unseen sailors in Maeterlinck’s Les Sept 
Princesses : 
“ L Atlantique! LT Atlantique ! 
Nous ne reviendrons plus ! 
Nous ne reviendrons plus!” 

The ending of The Foyous Delaneys has no such “ dying fall.” 
It is bright and cheerful, everything is tidied up, and the hearth 
swept clean. Well, I am satisfied ; I accept Lord Ragadoon as 
fairy godfather. I did not want Claude Willoughby to die of 
starvation, or old Lady Millie Pake to spend the rest of her days 
in a dreary bed-sitting-room in Bloomsbury. Nobody can draw 
ancient and impoverished gentlepeople, survivors from another 
age, more sympathetically than Sir Hugh Walpole. For this 
he has exactly the right touch of mingled humour and tenderness, 
a kind of tact that avoids sentimentality where sentimentality 
would be an error in taste. He knows their virtues and their 
failings : they may not be clever, but they have the distinction 
of good-breeding. 


In this book there are a lot of characters, and nearly all of 
hem are agreeable. Most of them, too, are friends of Fred 
Delaney and his wife, or of their grown-up son and daughter. 
‘The threads of their stories, grave or gay, are deftly interwoven, 
producing the effect of a single story, with modern London in 
the background. It cannot have been an easy thing to do, 
nevertheless it has been done. There is some tragedy in the 
tale, and some meanness, but there is a great deal more of 
happiness and generosity. Particularly good is the scene where 
Meg Delaney comes to old Willoughby’s rescue, when he is 
being terrorised and threatened by the odious Brocket. Per- 
sonally I found the whole romance very pleasant, and should 
place it among the best of the Walpole novels. 


And now for realism. I wonder how far the code of sexual 
morality prevalent in contemporary realistic fiction actually 
reflects that of the average man and woman of today. In 
most of these works it is assumed that mere physical infidelities 


are of slight importance so long as one remains faithful in 
spirit to the person with whom one has thrown in one’s lot. 
Yet this surely is fallacious. Nothing can be unimportant 
spiritually that necessitates deception, and every lie, acted or 
told, must further the process of deterioration. Miss Mar- 


guerite Steen, in The Marriage Will Not Take Place, accepts 
the modern view. It is quite clear that it is with the aim of 


being true to life that Miss Steen gives the father a mistress, 





Like | 


the mother a lover, one of the daughters a succession of lovers. 
and another a pre-marital sexual adventure. But is this 
true to life—average life ?. Judging from my own, provincial 
experience, I should answer No. These characters are intended 
to be ordinary middle-class people: their conduct, I 
makes them exceptional. Yet the novel will please, because’ 
it has an interesting plot. Gaynor, the heroine, falls in love 
with Dominick Probert, a young architect, handsome and 
successful, but below the surface a ruthless egotist. The 
story tells how she gradually falls out of love with him, and ip 
the end, though not till the last moment, finds that she cannot 
face the marriage. It is competently done. We know, 
from the title, what is going to happen, but the feeling of 
suspense is maintained. In some respects, however, the 
psychology seems to me dubious. The father adores Gaynor, 
yet he has planned to get, immediately after her marriage, 
a divorce from his wife so that he may marry his mistress, 
I find it difficult to reconcile these things. Miss Steen writes 
fluently, though now and then with a surprising insensitiveness 
of ear. In the dialogue, for instance, the word ‘“ darling” 
is repeated till one comes at last to dread it. 


I am afraid, however one may regard Mr. Phelan’s new 
novel, it must be clear that it ought not to have followed Lifer, 
Actually, the rapidity with which it has done so makes one 
hope that it is an earlier work revived. For it is in every 
respect weaker than its predecessor. True, one can recognise 
the same hand in both tales—particularly in the repetition of 
certain technical devices. But while these were effective in 
Lifer, in Ten-a-Penny People they seem mere tricks of style. 
Moreover, a marked feature of the earlier novel was the impar- 
tiality with which the ‘subject was treated; in his new story, 
where the subject is the struggle between workers and employers, 
Mr. Phelan, presenting the case for labour, writes more like 
an advocate than an artist. To me, however, the fatal defect 
of the book was that it contained no character in whom I 
could take an interest. I opened it, prepossessed in its favour; 
I closed it, feeling bored and disappointed. The first scene, 
describing with brutal realism the fight between a father and 
a son, I imagined was to have some future psychological 
significance which would justify it, and the boy, I supposed, 
was to be the hero. But it is not so; at the end of the chapter 
he vanishes, and when he reappears, some years later, he is 
only one figure among many. The chief characters really are 
Tom Rogan the blacksmith and his brother Dick—both Reds. 
But Tom is the stock Communist of fiction, and Dick, who has 
just been released from gaol, is singularly unconvincing. The 
construction of the tale is scrappy. The material is there, 
but it is material in the raw, untouched by imagination, jotted 
down hastily without selection. 


Mr. Cameron’s Common People, also dealing with working- 
class life, is a vastly better book.. Here the whole thing is 
alive, and the lights and shadows are subtly blended. There 
is tragedy, less violent but infinitely more moving than anything 
in Mr. Phelan’s novel, and there is happiness too. Pa is a 
genuine creation; so is his son Dick; so is Connie, the 
girl who is dying in a hospital. The story is Dick’s, and i 
is the story of the struggle between his affection for Connie, 
who loves him, and his more commonplace relations with 
Annie, the girl to whom he is engaged to be married. But 
he has known Connie first (she has a finer nature, and is far 
more intelligent than anybody else he does know), and now 
that she is alone and ill he refuses, in spite of Annie’s jealous 
possessiveness, to desert her. The situation rings true, and 
is admirably treated. It leads inevitably to a rupture with 
Annie, of whom, in her hospital, Connie has never even heard. 
But Dick’s visits, his kindness, and the chance of happiness, 
bring the dying girl back to life. It is indeed more than 4 
chance, for he tells her of a place he has discovered by the sea, 
where they can be together, far from the London slums that 
have ruined her health. Then the tragedy happens; Annie 
is going to havé a baby ; Dick must marry her. And Connie, 
when he tells her, without reproach, without protest, “‘ turns 
her face to the wall.” This really is a good novel, very lifelike; 
very human, and I can quite sincerely recommend it. 
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We ask for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of those mentioned below on 
previous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to 
continue their generous work. “May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? We shall gratefully 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE DOMINIONS AS SOVEREIGN STATES 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith 


Professor Keith’s books on the constitutional structure 
of the British Empire are, as everybody knows, indispensable 
works of reference. But which books? Poor students and 
libraries of limited means cannot afford them all. They 
follow each other at regular intervals, improved models of a 
well-known design. It is inevitable that the appearance of 
anew model should depreciate the value of its predecessors, 
or at least some of them. This fact may tend to frighten 
away buyers. Might it not be better to wait a few years 
until a still further improved model appears? The present 
book (Macmillan, 25s.) supersedes The Sovereignty of the 
British Dominions, published in 1929, and The Constitutional 
Law of the British Dominions, published in 1932. But it is 
unlikely that the present book will itself be superseded for 
a considerable time. The constitutional transformation of 
the British Commonwealth is now to all intents and purposes 
complete ; if important changes are still to come, they are 
likely to be of a different character from those of the past 
twenty years, and will need to be examined by a different 
method. The library which wishes to buy selectively may 
content itself with the 1928 edition of Responsible Government 
in the Dominions and the present volume. . The student who 
wants Professor Keith’s help in keeping abreast of constitu- 
tional law and practice in the British Commonwealth will do 
well to read his regular notes in the Fournal of Comparative 
Legislation. There are in addition the Letters on Imperial 
questions, which are from time to time collected between 
covers. These represent a less academic commentary. Some- 
times they are frankly partisan, like some of the statements 
(z.g., in eulogy of Lord Craigavon) to which Dr. Keith commits 
himself in the preface to the book under review. 


WILD FLOWERS IN BRITAIN 
By Robert Gathorne-Hardy 


There are plenty of books that teach one to identify wild 
flowers. There was room for one dealing with botanising 
as a pleasure rather than a science, and Mr. Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy was the man to write it. He has produced a very pleasant 
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volume (Batsford, 8s. 6d.) which he says is “‘ by an amateur 
for amateurs,” and which is in fact the work of an expert and 
enthusiast. The author instantly wins the reader’s confideng 
by admitting that he has his likes and dislikes. He is boreg 
he confesses, by “‘the Grasses, the Sedges, the Rushes, the 
Hemlocks, the Docks, the Peas, the Daisies, the Cresses”. 
he has ‘‘ never loved the Spurges”’; and who, he asks, can 
love a Thistle ? His book is notably comprehensive, and he 
does his duty by the more ordinary plants, but has a taste fo 
the exquisite, the rare, and the queer. From the Home 
Counties to Cape Wrath he ranges, he- knows the secrets of 
Teesdale and Dawlish Warren, and if you are not quite clea 
in your mind’s eye about Squinancywort, Lousewort, the 
carnivorous Portugal Butterwort, Tutsan, Bistort, or Orpine, 
One-Flowered Wintergreen, Red Rattle, or the Lesser Skullcap, 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is your man. It is to be hoped that Many 
cars bound this summer for seaside, moors, woods, or mountains 
will carry a copy of this book along with the thermos, the roag 
maps, the dark glasses, the umbrellas, and the bathing drawers, 
for the cultivation of a taste for the pleasures of botanising must 
encourage a respect for the amenities of what is left of our dese. 
crated countryside. Let us hope that when the population 
declines and the slums built in the last twenty years begin to fal] 
into ruin, some of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s favourites will survive 
to take root in them. With the help of his book, which is pro. 
vided with many clear photographs and agreeable line drawings 
and lithographs by John Nash, the flower-minded among ou 
posterity may find pleasure equal to his. 


MEDITERRANEAN CROSSCURRENTS 
By Margret Boveri 


Fraulein Boveri pilots us round the Mediterranean with the 
skill that might be expected of one who combines long experience 
on the staff of the Berliner Tageblatt with intimate knowledz 
of southern Europe ard northern Africa. Her history is 
accurate; she is a shrewd judge of national character; her 
descriptions betray a pleasing affection for radiant Mediterranean 
views end unflustered Mediterranean manners, and her prose, 
as rendered by a first-class translator, soars above the level 
usually reached in political literature. In fact, her book 
(Oxford University Press, 21s.) is excellent but for two draw- 
backs. It is too expensive for a work that suits the common 
reader better than the research student, and, more serious, 
it is sadly out of date. Her German edition, which appeared 
in December, 1936, has been reproduced unaltered ; therefore 
her descriptions of the political scene often bear the hall- 
mark of the Abyssinian crisis, and, particularly where she deals 
with Malta and Egypt, are tinged with forgotten emotions. 
Nothing can repair this defect, not even the rather indigestible 
preface which has been added to the English text. For that, 
too, is already a back number ; dated December, 1937, it was! 
written before the Anschluss introduced Germany into the, 
Mediterranean picture and altered the balance of Italy’s policy. 
Apart from this failing, the book contains some interesting 
judgements. As potential sources of trouble, it singles out 
Italian ambition, the Moslem struggle for independence, and 
the conflict between nationalist ideologies, and, since it talks 
of a day when Fascism will ‘‘ have to contend” against English 
Liberalism, it seems to consider that the last is our sealed 
fate. g 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
By R. J. White 

Mr. White’s painstaking attempt to set in order Coleridge's 
political views, with due account of the development from 
his revolutionary youth to the liberal conservatism of his 
later years, is to be warmly commended. His extracts, gathered 
from the many scattered sources that baffle the ordinary 
inquirer, are arranged as a mosaic under the heads of religion, 
philosophy, politics and ‘‘ his own times,” in three periods 
beginning respectively in 1791, 1797 and 1809, and full refer- 
ences are given. It must not be expected that any very coherent 
doctrine emerges, but it is made abundantly clear that on 
the fundamental problems of politics, the preservation o 
individual liberty and the maintenance of peace betweed 
nations, Coleridge has much to say that is true and wise. 
The editor, whose admirable introduction is all too brie, 
rightly finds space for Coleridge’s sympathetic plea for Peel's 
Factory Bill of 1818, to limit the working hours of young 
children, and for other passages on the ill-paid country labourers. 
The poet-philos6pher was not so blind to social evils as some 
commentators have supposed, though, as in his letter to Lord 
Liverpool which the recipient confessed he could not under 
stand, Coleridge could not always make his meaning cleat 
when he wrote on politics. 














